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E are asked for information as to whether a person who 
employs an architect and pays him can afterwards give 
the plans which the architect has made for him to an- 

other person; and, if so, whether the person so receiving them 
is entitled to use them without making any compensation to 
the architect. Questions of this kind are often submitted to us, 
and the answer is the same in all cases: that where the law 
provides, as it does in this country, a copyright system, by 
means of which the author of any design, on complying with 
certain formalities, can retain, for himself or his representatives, 
the exclusive use of that design, a person who makes a design 
without copyrighting it is presumed to waive his rights to its 
exclusive use. It is true that an architect’s design for a build- 
ing is not made public in the way that a book-illustration is, 
and people of honorable feeling usually make a reasonable com- 
pensation to the architect whose designs have come into their 
hands through a third party, if they desire to use them; but it 
is more than doubtful whether, in this country, the architect 
could collect such compensation by force. We do not know of 
any case in a court of record in the United States where the 
point has been brought up without being complicated with 
questions of interpretation of special contracts; but the general 
tendency of judicial decisions has been against the establish- 
ment of implied copyrights of any kind. It will be remem- 
bered that the matter of securing to architects rights in their 
designs is a favorite subject of discussion in conventions of the 
profession, here and abroad, and it is possible that the question 
whether the delivery of an architect’s drawings to his client 
carried with it the right of the latter to use them again or give 
them to another person for use might receive from the courts 
un answer in conformity with the general feeling of the com- 
munity; but, so far as we know, the experiment has never 


been tried. 





ERTAIN merchants in Chicago are said to have formed a 
mutual-insurance company, to be similar to the manufact- 
urers’ mutual-insurance companies, and similarly managed. 

It is doubtful whether they can save much money in premiums 
for the present, mercantile insurance being generally cheap in 
comparison with insurance on dwelling-houses; but, if they 
could institute some such supervision as is practised by the 
factory mutual companies, it would be easy to reduce the cost 
of insurance very materially. Like the factory mutual com- 
panies, the new association takes risks only at tariff rates, re- 
turning, presumably, at the end of each year, the surplus of 
premiums received over losses, expenses and contribution to 
reserve-fund. As in the case of other enterprises of the kind, 
the success of the new insurance-association depends very much 
on its first managers; but, with good men at its head, it may 
become an important factor in reforming the construction and 
maintenance of mercantile buildings. 
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HE noted case of the Tremont-street explosion in Boston, 
| which has been in the courts for more than four years, has 

been advanced a stage by the submission of the report of 
the auditor appointed to hear the evidence and fix the respon- 
sibility for the damage caused by the explosion. It will be 
remembered that in March, 1897, there was a violent explosion 
in the subway at the corner of Tremont and Boylston Streets, 
by which many persons were injured. ‘The explosion was evi- 
dently due to gas collected over the subway, and more than one 
hundred suits for damages were soon brought against the 
Boston Gas-light Company in consequence. The Gas-light 
Company defended itself by claiming that the gas which ex- 
ploded was not from its pipes, but was generated from the 
asphalt insulation enclosing the wires of the Edison Electric- 
light Company, which also ran in the street. In the first 
case which was tried the jury found the Gas-light Company 
alone liable; but the auditor now finds that, while it is proved 
that there was a leak in the large main-pipe of the Gas-light 
Company, and that the Company, after being notified of the leak, 
neglected to attend to it, there was also a defect in the Edison 
wires, by which some of the insulation was decomposed, produc- 
ing gas which probably contributed to the explosion, and in- 
volving the risk of production of sparks, which might, and 
probably did, cause the explosion of the mixture of gas and air 
in the subway. ‘The auditor’s report, considering that the dan- 
gers from leakage of gas, either from the mains or the Edison 
tubes, might, and should, have been provided against by sta- 
tioning a man at this point, instructed to throw open and ven- 
tilate the excavation on the appearance of any evidence of such 
leakage, finds the Gas-light Company and the Edison Company 
jointly liable for the explosion. 








died a few days ago after a short illness. Although best 

known, perhaps, as President of the Travellers’ Insurance 
Company, Mr. Batterson was, in his earlier years, brought 
much into contact with architects, many of whom remember 
with pleasure his frank integrity and his extended knowledge 
of the building-materials in which he was then interested. Al- 
though, as a young man, not of robust constitution, he possessed 
great mental capacity and energy, and, on being received into 
his father’s business, as a dealer in building-stones, in the town 
of Litchfield, Connecticut, after it had become evident that his 
health would not permit him to pursue the study of law, he 
determined to understand thoroughly his new occupation, and, 
before long, became perhaps the most noted expert in the coun- 
try on the building-stones of the Eastern States. Soon after 
assuming charge of the business for himself, he removed to 
Hartford, which offered much better opportunities than the 
little town of Litchfield, and established the New England 
Granite Works, which soon became famous. As the new con- 
cern prospered, quarries were bought, always under the intelli- 
gent judgment of Mr. Batterson, who was practically the sole 
manager. The great Batterson quarry at Westerly, Rhode 
Island, which has been worked to a depth of more than four 
hundred feet, producing a beautiful fine-grained stone, is a 
monument to his skill as an expert in such matters; and the 
Company subsequently acquired other quarries, producing ma- 
terial for a large part of the most important buildings in the 
country. In the conduct of the business, Mr. Batterson made 
many trips abroad, to study new processes and materials, and, 
in the course of these, he became interested in the English 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, which had then 
reached fivancial success. Returning home, he planned a simi- 
lar enterprise for this country, which, beginning with a capital 
of one hundred thousand dollars, is now the great Travellers’ 
Insurance Company, the largest corporation of the kind in the 
world. 


MM JAMES G. BATTERSON, of Hartford, Connecticut, 


HE annual illustrated alla of the great architectu- 
\! ral schools have become so bulky that the U niversity of 

Pennsylvania has taken the sensible course of limiting the 
distribution of its particular issue to the people who want it. 
Hitherto, the Year-Book of the School of Architecture has 
been published by the students of the Department; and, in 
order to meet a portion of the expense, it has received adver- 
tisements which, to say the least, did not add to its attractive- 
ness. This year, the University has undertaken the publication 
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of the book, and, while improving the illustrations by the em- 
ployment of better processes of reproduction, it has left out all 
the advertisements. Naturally the consequence of the change 
is to make the Year-Book much more expensive, as well as 
better, and, in order to avoid wasting it on people who do not 
care for it, the University sends out a small preliminary pam- 
phlet, enclosing a card with a printed request for the larger 
work, which can be filled out and returned by those who are 
really interested in the matter. There will be, we hope, many 
in the profession who will appreciate the offer. While we 
have doubts as to the expediency of sowing broadcast among 
the public samples of the work of students of architecture, to 
be ignorantly admired by some and not less ignorantly criti- 
cised by others, there can be no question of the interest to the 
experienced and devoted architect of everything connected with 
architectural instruction. He alone can read the school year- 
books with thorough appreciation of the tendencies of modern 
instruction and the qualities of mind which this instruction 
finds and develops in the students who receive it; and we are 
sure that the profession in this country will find in these ex- 
hibits of American school-work, if carefully examined and 
compared with that of the foreign schools, the greatest interest 
and satisfaction. 





NE thing which might, it seems to us, be of great value in 
connection with these reproductions of student work, would 
be a means of comparing the work of the different schools. 
Of course every one who is sufficiently interested in the subject 
to look carefully over the annual school publications forms in 
his own mind an idea of the relative merit of the work of the 
different institutions for the year; but it would be an excellent 
thing for the students to have also an opportunity of making 
similar comparisons, and, possibly, of hearing comments on 
them from unprejudiced persons whose opinion would com- 
mand respect. For example, it is currently supposed that a 
certain school devotes itself more to architecture as a fine art, 
whiie another looks in preference to the engineering side of the 
profession; and it would be difficult to find a matter of more 
importance to architectural education than the examination, 
from year to year, of the students’ work of these two schools. 
Again, two schools equally devoted to the fine-art side of 
architecture employ different methods of teaching. One, we 
may say, holds rigidly to what is imagined in this country to 
be the method of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, while the other 
sends its pupils to nature for inspiration. It is obvious that 
the effect of the different systems will be seen in the work 
of the students of the two schools, and a lesson of the greatest 
vaiue can be derived from the comparison. As a matter of 
fact, there is no place where real originality in art is more 
valued than it is in France, but there is, also, no art in which 
caprice and eccentricity are so fatal as in architecture; and the 
problem of determining how far, and in what way, students of 
architecture can be encouraged in @ priori design without dis- 
tracting their attention from those paramount laws of line, pro- 
portion and light and shade which it is so difficult to learn 
without a long course of faithful copying is the most important 
one in architectural education. Nothing would do more to solve 
this problem, which has occupied the thoughts of the teachers 
of architectural art for centuries, than such comparisons of stu- 
dent work as these, followed, naturally, by comparison of 
executed designs by architects trained under the different sys- 
tems; and there is no country which affords such facilities for 
the investigation as our own. In France, where there is but 
one school and one system, there can be no comparison, except 
of the work of different men, and this would be misleading ; 
and in England and Germany, where there is no system, the 
case is still worse; but here, where each school has its own 
system, the effect of it on the average of a succession of classes 
can be studied with substantial results, and nothing would be 
more valuable to the profession than the attempt. 





E are very glad to second, in such modest way as may 
befit us, the opinion of a writer in the New York LHven- 
ing Post, who thinks that the American marine painter, 

William T. Richards, has not received from his fellow-citizens 
the honors that he deserves. Mr. Richards is now an old man, 
and has been painting for nearly two generations pictures 
which, in the opinion of the Hvening Post’s correspondent, as 
well as in our modest one, “surpass pictures of similar subjects 
produced in any age or in any country”; yet, although his 
pictures seem to find a ready market, the name of their author 


is rarely seen in the newspapers, he is never interviewed by 
reporters, and, so far as we are aware, he presides over no 
association for the advancement of art. It should be said, in 
fairness to his brother-artists, that Mr. Richards’s pictures are 
generally given an honorable place in the few exhibitions in 
which they appear; but their limited number, the smallness of 
the public to which marine paintings appeal, and, perhaps, the 
inapplicability of such subjects to the mural decoration now so 
popular, have combined to deprive one of the greatest painters 
of his time of the recognition which he deserves. If his pict- 
ures could be shown together, and, particularly, if they could 
be shown side by side with those of other marine painters, 
ancient and modern, the public could be trusted to appreciate 
them at their real value; but it would probably be difficult to 
accomplish this, and the prospect is that an artist who does 
honor to American landscape-painting will reach the height of 
his fame in the future. 





VERY one knows that.the asphalt roadways which were 
formerly characteristic of Paris and London have for many 
years been replaced with pavements of wood-blocks; and 

as our own cities, which have begun, half a century behind 
those of Europe, to pave roadways with asphalt, will probably 
go through the same experience of finding asphalt too slippery 
in bad weather, and replacing it with wooden pavement, it is 
interesting to follow the improvements which have been made 
in London and Paris in the care of such pavements. In both 
cities, even the wood has been found slippery when covered with 
a thin layer of mud. In London, where a very hard tropical 
timber is used for the blocks, it is found necessary to sprinkle 
the surface by hand every morning with gravel, which is stored 
for the purpose in iron bins. ‘These bins are placed in the 
middle of the street, on little “ islands,” which have been found 
so useful in dividing the traffic and promoting the safety of 
pedestrians that their number has been very greatly multi- 
plied within a few years. In Paris, where islands in the 
streets, although provided in the Champs-Elysées and other 
crowded thoroughfares, are much less common than in London, 
the streets are sprinkled from wagons with finely-crushed por- 
phyry. In either case, the surface of the blocks, in time, be- 
comes brushy from the crushing and disintegration of the fibres. 
Usually, worn blocks are taken up, and relaid with a fresh 
side upward, but, in Paris, where it was of importance not to 
interrupt the traffic for this, attempts have been made to cut 
off the brusby surface with an adze, thus restoring the block 
nearly to its original condition, but with its surface a trifle 
lower than before. This trimming with tools, owing to the 
hard particles of porphyry imbedded in the wood, is a tedious 
and expensive operation, and the City Government of Paris 
has, therefore, been experimenting recently with a machine 
resembling a lawn-mower, but a little larger and very strongly 
constructed, and driven by an electric-motor attached to the 
shaft. In operation, the machine is connected either with 
the wires of some power-circuit in the neighborhood or with a 
portable engine and dynamo, and moved about over the pave- 
ment to be trimmed. At sixteen hundred revolutions a minute, 
the machine trims fourteen square yards of pavement an hour, 
at a total cost of three and one-half cents per square yard, 
while a man with an adze can trim, at most, only about one 
square yard per hour. 





all Swiss architects and engineers for the improvement of 

the city on a comprehensive scale. Although Geneva 
possesses many wide and handsome streets, a large part of the 
city still retains the narrow and crooked thoroughfares of a 
century ago, and it is desired to improve these, not only for the 
sake of securing air and sunshine, but also to provide room for 
the lines of steam and electric tram-cars, which are rapid), 
multiplying. The design is to be divided into two sections, 
one including the portion of the city on the right bank of the 
Rhone, and the other the portion on the left bank; but plans 
may be submitted for a combined treatment of both banks. 
The jury is allotted one thousand dollars, to be divided in its 
discretion among the authors of the best designs. All designs 
must be submitted on or before March 1, 1902. Maps of the 
city, at one-third the scale of the required plans, have been 
provided, and are furnished to intending competitors for a 
small sum, which is returned when the designs are actually 


submitted. 


(a E city of Geneva, Switzerland, invites sketch-plans from 








VENTILATION BY ASPIRATION .!— V. 


E have now reached a stage that enables us to state the class 
of buildings and the number of occupants for which the as- 
pirating-chimney is appropriate on the basis of both economy 

of fuel and attendance. Such buildings are those of simple and com- 
pact plan, preferably containing one story or, at most, two stories ; 
those limited to a capacity for not exceeding 400 occupants present 
only a part of the time, or, when occupation is continuous, not ex- 
ceeding 25 occupants if ventilation must be the best attainable, as in 
the case of hospitals ; or not exceeding 75 occupants where 30 cubic 
feet per minute is accepted as sufficient air for each person. For 
all other buildings the fan is the appropriate motive force, and for 
those where there is no attendant, electric-power is indicated, if it be 
available. 

Although churches and audience-halls in general may present a 
simple plan and favoring conditions, the aspirating-chimney is not 
to be commended for them, because it is a promoter of cold draughts 
from doors, windows and corridors, a fault in such buildings most to 
be avoided, and only to be overcome by a true plenum. This was, 
for the first time, practically demonstrated in the Capitol at Albany, 
and especially in the Metropolitan Opera-house in New York, before 
the original ventilating-system was destroyed by fire. Here aspira- 
tion was employed to assist the weak and small flues as against the 
strong and large ones, but not to exhaust any air from the building. 
On the contrary, resistance was applied at the outlet and air could 
only escape in large volume through the effect of pressure generated 
by the powerful blower at the inlet; thus, if a door was opened, cold 
air could not press in, but air escaped from within outwards. Up to 
the time when the original apparatus was destroyed, this was the 
only building of its class in the world which was wholly free from 
cold draughts, or from movements of air from the corridors towards 
the auditorium, and constituted a real advance in the art of ventilat- 
ing theatres. 

Taking into account the other considerations besides economy of 
fuel and attendance, it may be good practice to depart occasionally 
somewhat widely from the boundary-line which has been partially 
defined above. There may be instances where the possible noise of 
a neglected engine would be fatal and the fan ought not to be used, 
but it should never be forgotten that a relatively large fan and an 
extra powerful engine of the very best make and of the simplest 
pattern (for refinement of economy in a fan-engine is a superfluity) 
are substantial guaranties against noise. But to offset this possible 
disadvantage there is the economy of space and-even of apparatus 
where the tan is chosen, added to which is the paramount virtue of 
certainty of result. These benefits are so great that they should be 
allowed to have full effect in influencing the choice. The danger is 
that they will be underestimated. But where competent attendance 
can not be had, nor repairs made promptly, the aspirating-shaft must 
be preferred, even for buildings somewhat larger or more complex 
than the rule allows. It is not so much in these cases a question of 
economy as of practicability, and it 1s to be borne in mind that the 
superiority of the fan is largely due to its ample power. Let 
the chimney then have plenty of power, that is to say, let the differ- 
ence between the pressures inside and outside of the building be 
equal to a water column ¢4-inch high. 

As will be understood trom what has preceded, if we separate the 
cost of air-warming for comfort from that for maintaining ventilation, 
the cost of this power is nothing in zero weather, but it advances 
with the outside temperature, keeping pace with it, until at about 
65°, when it is too cold to open windows and invite dangerous 
draughts, the cost about equals that of warming alone when it is at 
zero. If an engine were used, at no time would the cost of fuel for 
driving it be more than one-tenth of this, even when the exhaust is 
wasted, and it must be remembered that the ducts, etc., would be 
only half the size or less of those fit for aspiration, more than doub- 
ling the velocity of the air and quadrupling the work to be done by 
the engine. ‘This is not the only troublesome fact to the disadvan- 
tage of the chimney; the strong aspirating effect, which it seems to 
me is indispensable to a well-designed system of ventilation, signifies 
a leakage of cold air into the building from all directions and sources, 
not only through imperfect joints and cracks and pores and perme- 
ability of materials, but from rat-holes, drains and the soil — always 
somewhat tainted with sewage and filth — while the opening of one or 
two windows will at any time block the whole process. 

The pressure upon an ordinary outer door would be about sixteen 
pounds, and the strain required to open it would be eight pounds: 
rather too much for a child to manage. Small storm-doors would be 
imperative, although the pressure is not so great as that of a high 
wind. It would be important to use care in constructing the building 
to make it as air-tight as possible, and especially to fit closely all 
doors and windows, expedients that have no relation to ventilation 
by a plenum system. The constant liability to obstruction and in- 
terference by the commonest trivial circumstances, to which aspirat- 
ing-systems are exposed, merits a whole chapter at least. It is a 
gentle breeze that has not a greater force than they, and high winds 
sometimes accelerate, sometimes reverse the draught. In cities it is 
not easy to avoid the effect of contiguous buildings, their roofs and 
towers; one cannot predict how they may act, while every change of 
temperature, and often every change of wind, modifies the force that 
is based on the fixed assumptions of a rigid formula, a formula 
that shuns all the really difficult elements of the problem, those that 


1 Continued from No. 1341, page 77. 
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cannot be coralled between a pair of algebraic brackets, and abandons 
its derivative to unlimited modification by every fortuitous influence. 

When we come to apply the aspirating-system to a building such 
as the school-house already spoken of, the principles brought out in 
the above discussion demand in their application some method of 
tolerable exactness and certainty of action whereby as the tempera- 
ture of the heater in the inlet is raised that at the base of the chim- 
ney may be lowered, and vice versa. ‘The effect to be reached is 
that, whatever the out-of-doors temperature may be, the air entering 
the rooms may be at 70°, and that entering the shaft as much above 
70° as the outside temperature is above zero. Sometimes one heater 
would do the greater part of the heating, sometimes the other, but 
the total elevation of temperature must always be 70°. So far as I 
know, this is a result not hitherto proposed, much less achieved, by 
anybody. As a proposition, this seems to cover the whole ground ; 
it is complete, and not only places aspiration on a perfect scientific 
basis in strict accord with theory, but it brings it into harmony with 
the heating as a joint function. The question is, does the plan admit 
of a practical solution? Let us examine our resources. 

A hot-water apparatus would seem to lend itself best to such a 
variation in heat-emission, and the control would obviously be secured 
by manipulating valves. ‘The rate of combustion in the boiler, accord- 
ing to the law above given, would be uniform and its regulation would 
be easy. But we have to carry the local, or supplementary, heaters, 
whose rate of heat-emission would depend upon the weather. This 
requirement would make it necessary to vary the temperature of the 
water in the entire system, which would interfere with the air-heaters. 
Separate boilers would therefore seem indispensable. 

This is an objection, and to it must be added the uncertainty of 
securing a sufficiently exact regulation in the case of the air-heaters 
by merely adjusting the valves. 

Another mode of adjustment, applicable equally well to hot-water 
or steam heaters, is the mixing-valve. ‘To accomplish the adjustment 
required, it would be simply necessary to move the valves (or, as 
they are often improperly called, dampers) which could be joined by 
a mechanism in such a way that as the fresh-air mixer gave more 
heat the foul-air mixer would give less. There are objections to the 
mixing-valve, however. It does not really mingle the hot and cold 
volumes of air, which often reach the rooms in distinct masses, a 
defect which I overcame in 1876 in plenum systems by placing the 
fan beyond the heater and mixing-valve, an arrangement quite effec- 
tive in blending the two currents into one of homogeneous tempera- 
ture. Another method is to subdivide the two currents into a number 
of small streams, but such valves are costly to make and fit in place. 
Finally, it is not practicable to shut off the heat wholly by the mix- 
ing-valve, as it is often necessary to do. ‘These considerations 
appeared to me sufficiently weighty to make it worth while to see 
what could be done with low-pressure steam, and I finally selected it 
as the better agent and developed a complete scheme, which, even if 
not yet actually in use anywhere, may prove interesting to engineers 
as a suggestion of possibilities. 

Taking up first the problem of air-heating, we have as data 7,500 
cubic feet to be warmed per minute 70°, sometimes by one of the 
heaters acting alone, but usually by both heaters acting in succession. 
Since the conditions require the quantity of heat to be constant, the 
rate of condensation and consequent flow of steam will be constant. 
Now, imagine this volume of steam to be discharged into two empty 
chambers by two throttles having inversely variable throats too small 
to permit a free escape and requiring about one pound pressure to 
produce a discharge of steam at a rate just sufficient to supply the 
place of that condensed. It is obvious the volume discharged by 
each throttle will be proportional to the area of the opening. These 
throttles may be combined in a sort of two-outlet valve, as shown in 

Figure 3, where the position of the valve with relation to its ports is 
indicated by a graduated arc upon which the arm moves. The are 
is divided into seventy parts, and is so arranged with relation to the 











Fig. 3. 


, Valve and its ports that when the arm is set at zero, the port opening 
into the fresh-air heater is wide open and the other quite closed. The 
janitor has then only to set the valve-handle at the division corre- 

sponding in number to the degree of outside temperature to cause a 

discharge of steam from the respective ports proportionate to the 
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needs of each heater, as will be evident from what has been already 
explained. 

The connections of boiler and heaters and the distributing-valve 
are shown in Figure 4, where v is the valve, h and h’ the two heaters, 
one for the fresh, and the other for the foul, air; } is the boiler, and 
pa pipe for venting the heaters and permitting an exchange of im- 
prisoned air from heater to heater. ‘The air is to be vented from 
the heaters by hand, not allowing all the air to escape, but just 
enough to produce sufficient condensing-surface to warm the air to 
the required degree. This point is determined by thermometers 
visible to the person operating the valves and placed in the two air- 
currents, the air being aspirated by tubes connected to the boiler- 
chimney. 

When each heater is adjusted to its proper rate, the air-cocks are 
closed and the valve v opened. The condensing-surface is thus fixed 
for the day. The valve v, when open, connects the condensing-space 
of both heaters and the air within them, and permits the residual air 
to move from one heater to the other when the position of the con- 
trolling throttle is changed, while restricting within the fixed limits 
the space occupied by steam. 

From an engineering standpoint this contrivance has a very attrac- 
tive look, and, in a mechanical sense, seems to be a truly elegant 
solution of a heretofore unsolved problem. Its merit consists in its 
absolute conformity to the demands of theory combined with the 
utmost simplicity of action and management. Upon the effectiveness 
of the process as described, depends the whole value of the plan, if it 
has any, and it is so important that, at some risk of repetition, but 
with the intention of making the action more clear, it will be advan- 
tageous to review the conditions. The whole apparatus is extremely 
simple; such complications as appear to the untechnical are due 
solely to an attempt to include every detail of construction in the 
description. 

The apparatus and its operation as above described are designed 
to fulfil the requirements of the law as already stated, whereby the 
total heating (or condensing) surface in use at one time shall always 
be equal to that of one of the heaters only when fully heated, although 
it may be divided between them; and, if divided between them, it 
shall be so divided that as the share of one is larger, that of the 
other shall be less, and vice versa. This condition will be satisfied 
by causing a portion of the heater-surface to be non-condensing 
through the presence within it of a fixed volume of air. Moreover, 
since the proportions of active and inactive surface must be varied 
from time to time, this result is to be exactly accomplished through 
the effect of the valve and its power to divide and distribute a 
current of steam between two condensing-chambers, the total volume 
being held in check by the retained air, which, while it cannot escape, 
is yet free to move from heater to heater, as determined by the steam- 
flow from the distributing-valve when it is shifted from one position 
to another. 

To illustrate further: if the apparatus is started when the outside 
air is at 20°, in an hour the temperature may have risen to 30°, and 
the controlling-valve will have to be moved ten divisions, delivering 
more steam to the chimney-heater and less to that assigned to the 
fresh air. The air remaining in the heaters will consequently be 
displaced, being forced through the horizontal air-pipe from i’ to h, 
taking the place in the latter formerly occupied by steam, until 
equilibrium of pressure takes place. Change of position of the valve 
will be required from time to time, as a rule, until the school-hours 
are ended, when the steam should be wholly shut off from the air- 
heaters. . 

In order to secure positive action of the throttle-valve and a truly 
proportionate delivery of steam, it must be remembered that this 
effect is not left to depend upon the capacity of the valves or pipes 
connected to the heaters, which, according to usual practice, is so 
large that the resistance to the flow of the steam is inappreciable and 
cannot be depended upon to divide the steam-current into two pro- 
portionate subdivided streams. To make the division positive, a 
certain amount of pressure is expended, as already explained, in 
passing the ports of the throttle, and this pressure (only a pound at 
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most;so that there will be one pound higher pressure in the boiler 
than in the heaters), being infinitely great in comparison with the loss 
of pressure due to flow of steam in the pipes, is perfectly effective in 
securing the requisite division of the steam-current. The heaters 
must, therefore, be set at a level high enough above the water-line of 


the boiler to allow for this loss, preventing the return-water from 
being retained in the heaters by back-pressure, and for keeping the 
air-pipe dry. 

Regarding the heating efficiency of the two heaters, I should use 
somewhat more radiating-surface than the calculation would call for, 
the active surface being readily regulated by the amount of air left 
within the heater when adjusting it for the day. The type recom- 
mended for the work in question is a gilled heater (see Fig. 5, amongst 
the Illustrations) that [ have named “convector,” a word recom- 
mended to engineers as more concise and descriptive than the 
clumsy expression “indirect radiator.” This type of convector will 
heat air from zero to 75° when the steam-pressure is not less than 
2 pounds and the velocity of air-current does not exceed 2 feet a 
second through an imaginary channel whose cross-section area is 
equal to that occupied by the heater. This design is the most 
favorable to the flow of air of any that I have yet seen; it divides 
the air-stream into innumerable small streams (air is heated bv con- 
tact only, not by radiation) and employs a form opposing little ob- 
struction to its movement. Besides, the gills, owing to imperfect 
conduction, have a lower temperature than the hollow shell to which 
they are attached and which is in contact with steam, so that the 
average surface of the whole convector is lower than a plain surface 
could be, unless heated by hot water. This is a very desirable 
quality ina heater. A low temperature of the warming body and 
a form allowing free movement of air are details not sufficiently 
cared for by engineers. Freperick Tupor. 

[To be continued.]} 





THE TRAGEDY OF ARCHITECTURE.! 


UBLIC appreciation of architecture might almost be described 
P in one word, as nil; and, although such a ‘conclusion would be 

most generally correct, it would ignore the flights of passing 
fancy and fashion in relation to the great building-art. It is safe to 
say that there is no real public appreciation of architecture for the 
simple reason that it has ceased to be an art, and has developed into 
a fashion. And we don’t appreciate a fashion; we admire it for a 
time, because it tickles our palate, it captivates our idiosyncrasies ; 
then we let it die out and be forgotten. We have styles in architect- 
ure just as we have styles or fashions in dress, and the fluctuations 
of popular taste are as capricious in the one as in the other. The 
reign of fashion is one of the most arbitrary and senseless forms of 
government to which human beings have ever subjected themselves ; 
all individuality is crushed, so that we go on blindly following some 
passing whim like a flock of sheep. Anc in architecture this des- 
potism is no less idiotic and offensive than in dress. One style is in 
vogue now, then another, and so our buildings are erected first 
in this style and then that, all because we want something fresh; a 
change from the monotony of our everlasting streets — those hideous 
monuments of our latter-day civilization. The question of variety in 
street architecture does not affect the contention that our buildings 
are erected in styles not because one particular mode is more suited 
to the nature and purposes of the erection, or better adapted for the 
climate, or even more nearly expressive of our modern civilization 
and sense of refinement and culture. Then why? For the simple 
reason that “craze” must be pandered to, we must give evidence of 
an “improved” taste, and incidentally provide profitable work for 
the architect and for the laboring classes. Of course, it is the cloven 
foot of commercialism, and from a utilitarian standpoint it mav be 
right; but morally and wsthetically is it right? It cannot be! The 
structure should be honestly expressed by the facade; it is what is 
behind which should suggest the front, which, after all, is but a 
screen to hide the interior. In modern construction what is behind 
does not seem to affect either the architect or the client; the build- 
ing is, from the front, what it appears to be. But it isn’t! 

A house with an Italian front does not imply necessarily an Italian 
house, or one with a Moorish front anything appertaining to the 
Moors. No! It may be that the interior is the most commonplace 
and prosaic ; and it often is. The introduction of variety into archi- 
tecture of course is commendable, but onlv where it is honest and 
expressive of the nature of the structure. It is worthy and welcome 
that our streets should have some diversity. Too long they have 
been the nightmares of a pampered and petted conventionality. But 
surely when all thoughts of convenience, utility, and honest adapta- 
bility are thrown at one side in our effort to produce an eccentric 
line of facades, we have passed from the boundary of sense to 
absurdity. 

Looked at from the point-of-view from which buildings are gener- 
ally judged nowadays, it is a pity that such erections have to be put 
to any use. Could they only be arranged and taken care of in the 
precincts of some huge art-gallery or museum, they would prove 
good specimens of human “ effort,” and be no longer the butt of the 
fauit-finder and satirist. Then were this the object and end of 
the building-designer, and houses built to look at and not to live in, 
architects and their clients would be at peace, and towers, turrets, 
facades, windows and doors could be designed without risk of causing 
inconvenience, ridicule and contention. But we live in a day when 
everything must be practical amongst the upper classes, as well as 
amongst the usually called “common people”; the practical man is 
dictator with a sway as influential as it is effectual. But strange to 
say, that, as regards architecture, all sorts of incongruous things are 
permitted and even encouraged, evidently because they are the 


1A paper by Guy Wilfred Hayler in the Westminster Review. 
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latest, most modern, smart, or up-to-date. Towers, turrets, battle- 
ments and mouldings are designed where unnecessary, windows 
where they are not needed, and ornament plastered on where it is 
absolutely meaningless and silly. Thus there is a constant series of 
squabbles between architect and client, builder and tenant. And it 
is to be expected that such wil/ happen and continue to happen so 
long as this strange craving is pandered to. 

The most elementary student of the history of architecture is 
aware that ornamentation and utility can be combined to produce 
the most perfect buildings. Then why should these essentials be 
separated? Without close combination no really successful building 
can be produced: nothing but a medley of inharmonious disorder. 

There is a broad distinction between architecture and mere build- 
ing-construction. A bnilding without art is simply construction, as 
a body is dead that is without life. John Ruskin, in his “ Seven 
Lamps,” says: “The creations of architecture, being not essentially 
composed of things pleasant in themselves, but of inert substance, 
depend for their dignity and pleasurableness, in the utmost degree, 
upon the vivid expression of the intellectual life which has been con- 
ceived in their production. Thus ali things become noble, or ignoble, 
in proportion to the amount of energy of the mind of man which has 
visibly been employed upon them.” It would seem preposterous to 
enlarge on this, after an era of work by Ruskin, Morris, and others. 
But there are times when one almost thinks that they have lived in 
vain. Yet it cannot be! 

It is the failure to realize the difference between construction and 
architecture which leads to the creation of these building Franken- 
steins, and the diffusion of such perverted views broadcast amongst 
the people. The true aim should be the proper combination of 
esthetics with construction. A factory or warehouse, plain and un- 
adorned, is not architectural. It may answer its purpose, for common 
needs, but that is not the point. There should be a rhythm or a 
kind of symbolism in its lines which will influence the thoughts of 
the observer, otherwise it will be a lifeless and inanimate object, 
deadening rather than elevating, depressing rather than invigorating. 
Again to quote Ruskin: “ Architecture is the art which so disposes 
and adorns the edifices raised by man, for whatever uses, that the 
sight of them may contribute to his mental health, power and 
pleasure.” 

The story of architecture through all the ages has been the story 
of man’s attempt to adapt his life to his environment. Indeed, it is 
the unwritten law of progress, and architecture has always been the 
reflex of national character. The Greeks gave the evidence of their 
almost superhuman fineness of intellect and taste in the architecture 
of their temple. They understood their art, with its balance of 
voids and solids, contrasts of light and shade, horizontal and vertical 
line, plain and decorated surfaces, subtlety of curves, exquisite 

roportions and precisions, etc. Therefore they succeeded. The 

mans, apart from the Greek adaptations introduced by Dilettanti, 
exhibited their national feeling in the solidity and strength of their 
edifices — buildings reflecting the vastness of their empire, built 
not for a day but for all time, a symbol of Imperial destiny and 
Roman eternity. 

The American Indian in his wigwam, the Assyrian in his house of 
clay, the Roman in his villa, and the man of the Middle Ages in 
his castle, are but types of civilizations influenced by climate, natural 
and geographical conditions, soil, land produce, temperature, rainfall, 
manner of living, etc., and evolving themselves into classes of society 
visibly expressed by their dwelling-places. The influence of environ- 
ment on architecture is readily realized when we think of the reason 
why the Assyrian built of clay, the Greek of stone, and why the me- 
dieval noble lived in a fortified palace. It was because of the abun- 
dance of clay in Assyria, of stone in Greece, and because of the 
unsettled state of the country in the Middle Ages, that such was 
the prevailing method in these various nationalities at their respective 
times. 

As time progressed the economic and social influence of trade 
and commerce was apparent, and felt by all sections of the people. 
Society was revolutionized by the vast changes taking place. The 
enforcement of law caused the disappearance of the old fortified 
dwellings, and a free, peaceable, social life was inaugurated which 
brought about small dwelling-places and villas instead of great 
huddled collections of houses under the protection of a citadel or 
fort. 

Out of the diverse operations of natural conditions each architect- 
ural style originated and each form had an evolution of its own which 
was as distinct and as easily traced as progress in any other art 
or attainment. Common-sense, truth, utility, and simplicity were 
the foundations upon which all the great phases of architecture of 
old were built; but they were disregarded, and one by one thrown 
to the winds with reckless abandon, so art developed into fashion 
and architecture fell. There was the Gothic and monastic spirit 
which raised buildings as memorials and evidence of a great and 
long-continued effort to christianize the world; and there was the 
Renaissance spirit, which sought to revert to the civilization and 
morality of Paganism. Between the two, the degradation of archi- 
tecture came, and the spirit of modern architecture —if it can be 
said to haye one — is little better than a reflection of any and every 
other age, but never of its own. Could the tragedy of architecture 
be more complete ? 

In the congested and breakneck state of our present civilization, 
what should be the legitimate influence of natural conditions on 
architecture is quite neglected. We are not disposed to “ waste our 


time,” for instance, over exactness in regulating the lines of perspec- 
tive of our buildings, nor do we use curved lines instead of straight 
ones to counteract the visual distortion. 

When one is practising in a city where land has reached untold 
value, it is quite evident that there will not be so many chances of 
utilizing the site as there would have been but for this initial diffi- 
culty. History affords no parallel to the extraordinary value of 
land in the cities at the presentday. The compression of multitudes 
into small areas has created problems almost bewildering in embar- 
rassment. But there are many details in our national architecture 
which might be much more intelligently treated in spite of this, and 
if they were, the reproach on architecture which at present exists 
might be to a great extent removed. 

Prior to the great Industrial Revolution which was the character- 
izing feature of the Victorian Era, architecture had only problems 
presented by Nature to face; life was simple, and what artificiality 
existed was little and inconsequential. But with the introduction 
of machinery, mechanical contrivances entered intimately into every- 
day life, revolutionizing all forms of building and bringing about 
untold complexity in architectural problems. Steam, electricity, 
and free education produced a society different to any that had pre- 
viously existed. The ends of the earth were united, and the most 
tremendous action and reaction came into play. Our lives have 
thus developed into one unending, breathless hurry, a senseless 
scamper of all classes of society. 

The scarcity of land in the cities has developed “ the skyscraper,” 
and if this latest innovation is not so far advanced in Europe as in 
America, there is no doubt as to the tendency of expansion vertically 
in place of laterally. And it might be added, expansion downward, 
another and not impractical solution of the land difficulty. 

Evolution — mechanical — has advanced the spirit of engineering 
at the expense of art. One by one, as the various processes of 
manufacture succumbed to the moloch of machinery, art left them, 
and expressionless productions have been the result. Again, the 
genius of invention, though supplying us with what we are pleased 
to call necessities of civilization, has initiated difficulties which the 
architect must face and solve. ‘To-day we have the gigantic powers 
of electricity, steam, heat, and water harnessed to our wants, and 
with improved sanitation, fire-protection, and a universal regard 
for law and order, absolutely new conditions have been created. 
Manufacturing processes are widespread, all kinds of artificial build- 
ing-materials are made and used, and iron and glass, which now 
enter so largely into construction, are in themselves almost new 
elements. Business methods have been reduced to a science as 
exact as any on the old college curriculum, and the ever-varying 
change, interchange, and introduction of new trades, are fresh prob- 
lems with which to grapple. Above all, the gigantic aggregations of 
capital, powerful and close combinations both of masters and men, 
the increased dependence of the people on the railways for trans- 
mission of both goods and passengers, are staggering questions which 
demand a correct answer if progress is to be achieved. 

Buildings are so very different now from what they used to be. 
Houses, workshops, factories, railway-stations, theatres, churches, 
hotels, clubs, etc., need the vigilant application of new ideas and the 
constant scheming of new methods. The work of an architect 
to-day embraces almost every trade and occupation under the sun; 
a moment’s reflection is hardly necessary to see the immense field it 
occupies —a field in which architects must adapt themselves to 
modern conditions. Our future advancement is intimately inter- 
woven with the influence architects exert on the national life. 

There never was a time when a more intelligent architecture was 
needed as now, and there never was a time when it was more 
neglected. An intelligent architecture would not sacrifice utility 
to beauty, or prefer plainness to ornament. A building can have 
beauty and utility, art and engineering, and still be good architecture 
and a harmonious whole. The question is, what are the tests of 
good: architecture? Where should the merely mechanical require- 
ments end and the artistic begin? Architecture cannot be judged 
like the work of a lawyer or physician; with them the number of 
briefs or patients spell success, but the number of buildings a man 
builds are no test, necessarily, of his qualification to erect good archi- 
tecture. There are plenty of buildings built which are successful 
works of construction, skilful arrangement, etc., which have abso- 
lutely no merit whatever when viewed from the architectural and 
artistic point-of-view. Their designers undoubtedly possess talent 
of high order, and technical skill in clever arrangement, but attri- 
butes of artistic beauty they can not be said to possess. Utility and 
proper construction are the tests which the multitude consider are 
quite sufficient for buildings. Like any other art, architecture is 
only understood by the very few — those who possess either an in- 
herent artistic temperament, or those who have been educated up to 
a high standard of taste. Popular admiration is not worth much, art 
is such an intangible quality and so little valued. ‘There is no royal 
road to the acquirement of the artistic faculty. It often seems a 
pity that art could not be served out like a commodity. “ Please, 
I’ve come for father’s art.” But, like all other paths to knowledge, 
it is a long and weary one, and only by patient and unremitting 
labor is the goal ever reached. 

Intelligent architecture does not imply any compromise between 
the elements of beauty and utility, but it does imply a strict appli- 
cation of common-sense in dealing with them. Is there any reason 
why architecture should be denied a common-sense treatment like 
that which is given to any other branch of progress and thought? In 
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cases without end we see architecture made the victim of downright 
absurdity. Why should windows be arranged just to suit a sym- 
metrical facade without any thought for the poor rooms behind 
them? And why should not some attention be bestowed upon the 
question of the sunlight, that it be given to rooms where it is 
wanted, and not to minor offices? How often is the door neglected, 
small and cramped up, and without a porch which might be very 
properly made a feature of our national architecture, considering the 
varied nature of our climate. The value of land has spread a wild 
fear lest an inch should be wasted. This is quite right, but why try 
to squeeze everything in, and of the very smallest dimensions? What 
is the good of a “ store-room” the size of a match-box, or a “hall” 
about the area of abird-cage? Let us get back to intelligence and 
think of what is the use of a house in which the pieces of furniture 
cannot often be got in? It is quite a common occurrence for expen- 
sive and really good furniture to be taken to pieces, pulled about 
and eventually ruined, while endeavoring to get it to a certain room. 
Nor are these structural difficulties the only ones that eall for im- 
provement, but in a great many cases the arrangements for heating, 
lighting, drainage, ventilation, etc., are desigaed — being considered 
as adjuncts to the building — without any reference to their sur- 
roundings. Thus the most painful and ludicrous results are con- 
stantly to be seen. Morris told us that architecture was “ the ar‘ of 
building suitably with suitable materials.” and that “nothing was 
more likely to lead to a really living style —a desideratum which 
everybody is seeking for —than the consideration first of all... 
of the suitable use of material.” Was he right or wrong? In his 
opinion stone was the most noble and satisfactory building-material, 
wood coming next, and brick to be only considered as a makeshift. 
But what do we do— build in cheap brick or glaring terra-cotta, and 
roof in with Welsh slates. Oh, the criminality of it ! 

Consul Pliny, in a letter written to his friend Gallus in the early 
part of the first century of our era, described his newly-finished villa 
of Laurentinium, and set forth the natural conditions which are 
essential for successful building better than they have ever been set 
forth. He said: — 


“You are surprised that I am so fond of my Laurentinium, or (if you 
like the appellation better) my Laurens. But you will cease to wonder 
wi.en I acquaint you with the beauty of the villa, the advantages of its 
situation and the extensive prospect of the seacoast. It is but seventeen 
miles from Rome, so that, after finishing my affairs in town, I can pass 
my evenings here without breaking in upon the business of the day. 
There are two different routes to it. If you go by that of Laurentum, 
you must turn off at the fourteenth milestone; if by Ostia, at the 
eleventh. Both of them are in some parts sandy, which makes it some- 
what heavy and tedious if you travel in a carriage of ease, and pleasant 
to those who travel on horseback. The landscape on all sides is ex- 
tremely diversified, the prospect in some places being fine pine-woods, 
in others extending over large and beautiful meadows, where number- 
less flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, which the severity of the winter 
has driven from the mountains, fatten in the vernal warmth of its rich 
pasturage. My villa is large enough to afford all desirable accommo- 
dation without being extensive. The porch before it is plain, but not 
mean, through which you enter into a portico, in the form of the letter 
D, which includes a small but agreeable area. This affords a very 
commodious retreat in the bad weather, not only as it is enclosed with 
windows, but particularly as it is a shelter by an extra projection of 
the roof. From the middle of this portico you pass into an inward 
court, extremely pleasant, and thence into a handsome hall, which runs 
out towards the sea, so that when there is a southwest wind it is gener- 
ally washed with the waves, which spend themselves at the foot of it. 
On every side of this hall there are either folding-doors or windows 
equally large, by which means you have a view from the front and the 
two sides, as it were, of three different seas ; from the back part you see 
the middle court, the portico, and the area, and by any view you look 
through the portico into the porch, whence the prospect is terminated 
by the woods and mountains, which are seen at a distance. On the left 
hand of this hall, somewhat farther from the east, lies a large drawing- 
room, and beyond that a second of larger size, which has one window to 
the rising and another to the setting sun; this has likewise a prospect 
to the east, but, being at a greater distance, is least needed by us. The 
angle which the projection of the hall forms with this drawing-room 
retains and increases the warmth of the sun, and hither my family 
retreat in winter to perform their exercises. It is sheltered from all 
winds except those which are generally attended with clouds, so that 
nothing can render this place useless but what at the same time destroys 
the fair weather. 

‘‘Contiguous to this is a room forming the segment of a circle, the 
windows of which are so placed as to receive the sun the whole day. 
In the walls are contrived a sort of case, which contains a collection of 
those authors whose works can never be read. too often. Thence you 
pass into a bed-chamber, through a passage which, being boarded and 
suspended as it were over a stove which runs underneath, tempers 
the heating which it receives and conveys to all parts of thisroom. The 
remainder of this side of the house is appropriated to the use of my 
slaves and freedmen, but most of the apartments are neat enough to 
receive any of my friends. 

“In the opposite wing is a room ornamented in very elegant taste, 
next to which lies another room, which, though large for a parlor, 
makes but a moderate dining-room. It is exceedingly well warmed, 
and enlightened not only by the direct rays of the sun, but by their 


. reflection from the sea. Beyond is a bed-chamber, together with its 


ante-room, the height of which renders it cool in summer, as its being 
sheltered on all sides from the winds makes it warm in winter. To this 
apartment another of the same sort is joined by one common wall. 
Thence you enter into a grand and spacious cooling-room, belonging to 
the bath, from the opposite walls of which two round basins project 
sufficiently large to swim in. 


“Contiguous to this is the perfuming-room, then the sweating-room, 
and next to that the furnace which conveys the heat to the baths. 
Adjoining are two other little bathing-rooms, fitted up in an elegant 
rather than a costly manner. Annexed to these is a warm bath of ex- 
traordinary workmanship, wherein one may swim and have a prospect 
of the sea at the same time. 

“Not far hence stands the tennis-court, which lies open to the 
warmth of the afternoon sun. Then you ascend a sort of turret, con- 
taining two entire apartments below, and there are the same number 
above, besides a dining-room which commands a very extensive prospect 
of the sea, together with the beautiful villas that stand interspersed 
upon the coast. At the other end is a second turret, in which is a room 
that receives the rising and the setting sun. Behind this is a large 
repository, which is a gallery of curiosities, and underneath a spacious 
dining-room, where the roaring of the sea, even in a storm, is heard bat 
faintly. It looks upon the garden, and the gestatio which surrounds the 
garden. The gestatio is encompassed with a box-tree hedge, and, where 
that is decayed, with rosemary, for the box in those parts which are 
sheltered by the buildings preserves its verdure perfectly well, but 
where, by an open situation, it lies exposed to the spray of the sea, 
though at a great distance, it entirely withers. Between the garden 
and this gestatio lie- a shady plantation of vines, the alley of which is 
so soft that you may walk bare-footed upon it without any injury. 
The garden is generally planted with fig and mulberry trees, to which 
this soil is as favorable as it is averse to all others. In this place is a 
banqueting-room, which, though it stands remote from the sea, enjoys 
& prospect nothing inferior to that view. Two apartments run round the 
back part of it, the windows whereof look upon the entrance of the villa 
and into a very pleasant garden. Hence an enclosed portico extends, 
which, by its great length, you might suppose erected for the use of the 
public. It has a range of windows on each side, but on that which 
looks towards the sea there are double the number of those next the 
garden. When the weather is fair and serene those are all thrown 
open; but if it blows, those on the side the wind sits are shut, while 
the others remain unclosed without any inconvenience. 

‘* Before this portico lies a terrace perfumed with violets, warmed 
by the reflection of the sun from the portico, which, as it retains the 
rays, 8o it keeps off the northeast wind, and thus, warm on this side as 
it is cool on the opposite, in the same manner it proves a defence 
against the southwest wind, and thus, in short, by means of its situation, 
overcomes the force of the winds from whatever point they blow. 
These are some of its winter advantages. They are still more consider- 
able in summer, for at that season it throws a shade upon the terrace 
during the forenoon, as it defends the gestatio and that part of the 
garden which lies contiguous to it from the afternoon sun, and casts a 
greater or less shade as the day either increases or decreases; but the 
portico itself is even cool when the sun is most scorchiifg, for its rays 
fall directly upon the roof. To its different benefits ‘I must not forget 
to add that by setting open the windows the western breezes have a 
free draught, and by that means the enclosed area is prevented from 
stagnating. On the upper end of the terrace and portico stands a de- 
tached building in the garden which I call my favorite, and, indeed it 
is particularly so, having erected it myself. It contains a very warm 
winter room, one side of which looks upon the terrace ; the other has a 
view of the sea, and both lie exposed to the sun. Through the folding- 
doors you see the opposite chamber, and from the window is a prospect 
of the enclosed portico. On that side next the sea, and opposite to the 
middle walls, stands a little elegant recess, which, by means of a glass 
door and a curtain, is either laid into the adjoining room or separated 
from it. It contains a couch and two chairs. As you lie upon this 
couch, from the foot you have a prospect of the sea; if you look be- 
hind you see the neighboring villas, and from the head you have a view 
of the woods; these three views may be seen very distinctly from so 
many different windows in the room, or blended together in one con- 
fused prospect. Adjoining this is a bed-chamber, which neither the 
voices of the servants, the murmuring of the sea, nor even the roaring 
of a tempest can reach; nor lightning, nor the day itself can penetrate, 
unless you open the windows. This profound tranquillity is occasioned 
by a passage which separates the wall of this chamber from that of the 
garden, and thus, by means of that intervening space, every noise is 
precluded. Annexed to this is a small store-room, which, by opening 
a little window, warms the bed-chamber to the heat required. Beyond 
this lies a chamber and ante-chamber which enjoy the sun, though 
obliquely indeed, from the time it rises till the afternoon. When I 
retire to this garden-apartment I fancy myseif a hundred miles from 
my own house, and take particular pleasure in it. At the feast of the 
Saturnalia, when, by the licence of that season of festivity, every other 
part of my villa resounds with the mirth of my domestics, I neither 
interrupt their diversions nor they my studies.”’ 


> 


When it is recollected that this letter was written more than 
1,800 years ago, in a civilization radically different to our own, with 
society, culture and knowledge developed in altogether another 
spirit, it will be seen what a remarkable account of correct building- 
methods it is. The principles it illustrates are as much the true 
ones as they were then, and the lessons they teach are as important 
to us as they were interesting and instructive to the Roman citizen 
of so long ago. What matters it that the description is of a 
building erected more than 1,800 years ago and that it has 
probably long since perished from the earth? The letter is an 
honest enunciation of truth, and though from its archeological 
interest it is of great importance, it is the more so from its admirable 
description of a model Roman dwelling. Pliny —not an architect — 
never showed -his common-sense more strikingly and to better ad- 
vantage than in the erection of his villa, and he showed he was a 
student of nature and a man of keen observation as well. To him, 
utility is the chief consideration which should be observed in archi- 
tecture, and coupled with it are the conditions imposed by environ- 
ment. It is an economic matter. We should take advantage of the 
natural situation, direction of winds, heat of the sun, temperature 
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and climate as well as the added element — esthetic effect. Adapta- 
tion to use was the main feature of Pliny’s design. There was no 
insistence of the beautiful or intrusion of the ugly. Everything was 
arranged as convenience demanded or sense suggested, as well as 
fancy pictured, and the consequence was that a house was created 
which satisfied the everyday wants of its owner as well as the higher 
ideals. 

In contradistinction to the pleasure which Pliny derived from his 
villa is the general dissatisfaction which is expressed to-day against 
all classes of modern buildings — whether costing much or little. 
And architects are largely to blame, for, instead of being leaders of a 
progressive architectural movement, they show themselves radically 
unable to give us anything worthy of our age and generation. 
J. Ernest Phythian, in his “ Story of Art in the British Isles,” says : — 


“Probably the revolt can make but little headway for many years, 
yet in a country which cannot, or will not, produce its own food, and 
is forced or thinks itself forced, to push machine-made ‘ goods’ pro- 
duced first for sale, and then, if at all, for real use, on all the markets 
of the world. But it may be that we are on our way to a social, 
economical and political reductio ad absurdum, the proof of which may 
lead to changes, evolutionary, if not revolutionary, after which art 
may have its chance again.” 


One wonders : — 


‘* Since earlier men have raised their race 
So high above its former place, 
Why may not we as well aspire 
To lift our place and purpose higher ? 
To feel within the hungry breast 
Some goading spur of grand unrest, 
Some glorious aim, in impulse rife, 
That urges on to fuller life.” —Grant ALLEN. 





























AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


PRoGRAMME of the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, to be held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 3, 4 and 5, 1901. 


Thursday, October 3.—Morning Session. 


The members of the Institute will meet in the Assembly-rooms of 
the New York State Building, Pan-American Exposition, at 9.30 
o'clock ; will register their names; the President will appoint a com- 
mittee of three on credentials of delegates, and at 10 o’clock there 
will be short addresses of welcome by Hon. Conrad Diehl, Mayor of 
Buffalo; Hon. John G. Milburn, President Pan-American Exposition ; 
Hon. Wm. I. Buchanan, Director-General, Pan-American Exposi- 
tion; George K. Birge, Chairman of Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee, Pan-American Exposition, after which the President of the 
Institute, Mr. Robert S. Peabadiy, will deliver the Annual Address, 
when the Convention will be declared open for business. 


Order of Business. 


1. Report of the Board of Directors. 

2. Report of the Treasurer and reference to the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

8. Reports of Chapters, a synopsis of which will be read by the 
Secretary. 

4. Report of the Standing Committees : — 

Committee of Foreign Correspondence, Glenn Brown, Chair- 
man. 

Judiciary Committee, W. S. Eames, Chairman. 

House and Library Committee, Robert Stead, Chairman. 

Education and Publication Committee, H. L. Warren, Chair- 
man. 

Committee on Contracts and Lien Laws, Alfred Stone, Chair- 
man. 

Committee on Applied Arts and Sciences, George B. Post, 
Chairman. 

National Conference on Standard Electrical Rules, Alfred 
Stone, Delegate. 

Conference with the Architectural League of America on 
Competition Codes and Coéperation, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Chairman. 

Conference with Heating and Ventilating Engineers, A. J. 
Boyden, Chairman. 

5. Report of Committee on the Improvement of Washington, 
D. C., W. A. Boring, Chairman. 

6. Report of Committee on Extension of the Executive Mansion, 
George b. Post, Chairman. 

7. Appointing of Committees to nominate officers of the Institute 
for the ensuing year, and to suggest a place in which to hold the 
next Annual Convention. 

(Luncheon will be served at 1 o'clock in the Banqueting-hall in 
the basement of the New York State Building, for members and 
ladies in attendance at the Convention.) 


Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 


1. Report of Special Committees : — 

Legislative Committee on Government Architecture, George 
B. Post, Chairman. 
2. Papers on the “ Effectiveness of the Tarsney Act and Sugges- 
tions for Modifications.” 
(a) Cass Gilbert, New York. 
(b) W. A. Boring, New York. 
(c) John H. Rankin, Philadelphia. 

3. Appointment of Special Committees to consider and report on 
recommendations contained in the Annual Address of the President, 
of the Report of the Board of Directors, of the Reports of Chapters, 
and of the Standing and Special Committees. 

4. Report of Credential Committee. 


Evening Session. 


The members of the Institute will meet at 7 o’clock at the 
Triumphal Bridge, to see the electrical] illumination. This should 
be seen as the current is turned on the lamps. Mr. Henry Rustin 
will give an informal talk upon the electrical lighting at this time. 

After the illumination a dinner will be served in “Old Nurem- 
burg,” at $1.50 each, including ticket of admission. 


Friday, October 4, 10 o’clock. 


1. The following papers will be read in reference to the Pan- 
American and other Expositions : — 
(a) “Some Phases of Exposition Making,” Mr. Carleton 
Sprague. 
(b) “The Management and Design of Expositions,” Mr. 
Thomas R. Kimball. 
(c) * The Exterior Color Effects of the Pan-American Ex- 
position,” Mr. C. Y. Turner. 
(d) “ The Electrical Installation and Decorative Effects of the 
Pan-American Exposition,” Mr. Luther Stieringer. 
(e) “Government Architecture at Expositions,” Mr. E. A. 
Crane. 
2. Vote on proposed change in By-Laws. 
3. Report of Committees on President’s Address, Chapter Reports, 
and Director’s Report. 
Luncheon will be served at 12.30 p. M. in the Banqueting-hall in 
the basement of the New York State Building, for members and 
ladies in attendance at the Convention. 


Friday, 1.30 o’clock. 


1. Election of officers. 
2. Unfinished business. 
3. Miscellaneous business. 


Saturday, October 5. 


An excursion will be made to Niagara Falls and Lewiston, starting 
at 9 o’clock a. M., by way of boat on Niagara, trolley along Canadian 
side to Queenstown, across the river to Lewiston, trolley up the 
Gorge on the American side to Niagara Falls, luncheon at Inter- 
national Hotel at 1 o’clock, and return to Buffalo by trolley. 

Price for round trip $1.75; price in addition for luncheon at Inter- 
national Hotel, $1.00. Return, stopping at electric-power plant, 
the Falls and other points of interest. 

After the adjournment of the meetings and during the evenings of 
the Convention, the following architects, members of the Buffalo 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, have been appointed 
to act as escorts to points of interest which members may desire to 
visit, starting from the New York State Building. Messrs. M. G. 
Beierl, R. A. Bethune, William Hart Boughton, George Cary, J. H. 
Coxhead, D. E. Metzger, U. G. Orr, William S. Wicks, F. A. 
Whelan, H. O. Holland, J. A. Johnson and F. H. Loverin. 

Delegates will be distinguished by a red ribbon, and will occupy 
seats from the front row as far back as is necessary for their 
accommodation. 

Members of the Institute who are not delegates are entitled to 
enter all discussions, to offer resolutions and motions, and to vote on 
a proposition that it is “the sense of the meeting.” 

Prompt and full attendance on the successive sessions at the hours 
indicated is requested, otherwise the business of the Convention 
cannot be fully accomplished. 


Committee of Buffalo Chapter.— E. A. Kent, F. A. I. A., Presi- 
dent, B. C. A. I. A.; William Hart Boughton, F. A. I. A., Secretary, 
B. C. A. I, A.; H. Osgood Holland, James A. Johnson, Ulysses G. 
Orr, E. B. Green, F. A. I. A.; F. H. Loverin, A. A. I. A. 


Committee of Institute. — Glenn Brown, Secretary, A. J. A.; Wal- 
ter Cook, New York, A. I. A.; E. B. Green, Buffalo, A. I. A. 


Per order of the Committee, 
GLENN Brown, Secretary, A. I. A. 


THE ODTAGON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


MARGARETTA SCHOOL, 13TH WARD, PITTSBURGH, PA. MR. C. 
M. BARTBERGER, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHAPEL AND RECTORY FOR THE CHURCH OF 88S. PETER AND 
PAUL, BEAVER, PA. MESSRS. BEEZER BROS., ARCHITECTS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NORTH ENTRANCE TO ESTATE OF RUDULPH ELLIS, ESQ., BRYN 
MAWR, PA. MR. T. P. CHANDLER, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


TYPES OF CONVECTORS. 


HIS plate is Figure 5 in illustration of the article on “ Ventila- 
yl tion by Aspiration ” elsewhere in this issue. 

In Sty_te A.— The section at the return end is the same, 
except that the wide and narrow gills occupy reversed positions. 
Intermediate sections have one side like the inside of supply section 
and the other like that of the return section. The gills of the sec- 
tions interlock. ‘There may be from two to ten sections in a group. 
The groups may be set in any plane, horizontal, vertical, or at any 
angle between. 

In Styte B.— All sections are alike, except in length. They 
are designed to be made in three sizes, containing 12, 18 and 24 
square feet of heating-surface. This style is in use at the Boston 
Public Library and the Boston City Hospital. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE FRENCH HOSPITAL, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MESSRS. WELCH, SMITH & PROVOT, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


NEW CHURCH FOR THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, STIRLING, 
SCOTLAND. MR. J. J. STEVENSON, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from The Builder. 





[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


INTERIOR OF THE LIBRARY: UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, UNI- 
VERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD 
& WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. ; 

ENTRANCE TO THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING, NEW 
YORK, N. ¥. MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. ¥. 


THE NEW UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MR. WM. 
MARTIN AIKEN AND MR. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING 
ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE, CUMBERLAND, MD. MR. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. HERREN 
HERRMANN & BUSSE, ARCHITECTS. 


THE PONT DE LA MAYENNE AND THE OLD CHATEAU, LAVAL, 
FRANCE, 

















Tae DesrRaBiLity OF MODELS AND THE DuPLICATION OF ARCHI- 
reoTs. — Professor Aitchison, in a letter which appeared in the Times, 
London, of the 8th June, says: ‘‘It is most unfortunate that the two 
distinguished architects who were to build the new Government offices 
are both dead when the foundations alone have been completed; and 
I dare say that no model of either of these great pablic monuments 


exists. I believe that all the principal buildings of the world, at least 
since Justinian’s time, were built from models, and by the precaution 
taken by the Pope to have a model made we have now Michael Angelo’s 
dome at St. Peter’s. For many of the buildings that have won the ad- 
miration of mankind two architects were employed, to ensure, I sup- 
pose, that the approved design might not be lost by the death of its 
designer. The Parthenon had Ictinus and Callicrates for its architects. 
Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus were the architects of 
Sta. q- at Constantinople. At St. Peter’s Bramante was seconded 
by B. Peruzzi, and afterwards by Antonio da San Gallo the younger. 
Raffael had Giuliano da San Gallo and Fra Giocondo as aids, and after 
their deaths A. da San Gallo the younger was first architect; he had 
Peruzzi as his second. There was no second architect to Michael Angelo, 
although he had Vignola and Pirro Ligorio as aids. We were lucky in 
the strength and long life of Wren, who finished our great Protestant 
Cathedral, and in Sir Charles Barry, who finished the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but Elmes, the architect to that triumph of classic architecture 
St. George’s Hall at Liverpool, died before it was finished, though he 
was fortunate in having so great a master as Professor Cockerell to 
finish it. But should the proper completion of great public monuments 
be left to chance? The French Government, I am given to understand, 
always appoint a first and second architect to all their public buildings, 
the second being fit to carry out the first architect’s design in case of 
his death. I am afraid the English people are not aware that archi- 
tecture is the record of the artistic skill of each epoch and tells the 
state of cultivation of the nation from which all else may be deduced, 
or else they would not be so regardless of the possible fate that a 
monument may meet with in case of the death of the original designer 
—that is, they do not care if a bad history of their time is handed 
down to posterity.”’ 





HazrD-woops FROM THE PHILIPPINES. — Experiments are to be made 
in Portland, Oregon, with hard-woods from the Philippines. A trial 
order has been sent for 4,000 feet, to include ebony, tindalo, and gray 
and blood-red narra, which is the Philippine mahogany. This wood is 
expected to take the place of Borneo mahogany, known as ypie-wood 
in the Philippines, which has been much used in interior car-finishings. 
It promises to give better satisfaction than the Borneo product, and is 
expected to supersede it entirely in the Western market. Some of the 
red narra and ebony will be made into furniture in Portland to show 
what may be done with it. None of this wood requires staining or 
painting. Narra is a close-grained, solid wood, somewhat resembling 
teak in its texture, and, like teak, it has the virtue of not deteriorating 
when built in contact with iron where it is not protected from moisture. 
A surprising fact is that this fine wood from the Philippines can be laid 
down in Portland for from $125 to $150 per 1,000 feet board-measure, 
while the common Eastern oak retails there for $120 per 1,000. The 
cost of Philippine mahogany in Portland is only about half as much as 
that of the South American article. When the facts about Philippine 
woods become generally known, it is expected a great deal of them will 
be imported to Portland. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tue Frre-GUARD OVER INDEPENDENCE Hati.— The following de- 
tails from the Fireman’s Herald show the extraordinary precautions 
taken to guard Independence Hall, Philadelphia, from destruction by 
fire. Watchmen maintain a patrol every hour of the day and night, 
and the only lights permitted in the old building are those used to 
illuminate the clock at night. For the boilers used to heat the building 
fireproof-vaults have been provided under the archways, and only two 
electric- wires are allowed. Chief Baxter has provided for the appear- 
ance of six engines, two trucks and a chemical-engine within two 
minutes after an alarm is sent in from the fire-alarm box in the square. 
There are standing instructions that, if fire should gain headway in the 
structure, a general alarm shall be sent in, calling to the scene twenty- 
six fire-engines, six trucks, and another chemical-engine, as well as the 
chief and nine district-engineers. Every wire in the vicinity of the hall 
is specially insulated, and officers of the fire-department regularly join 
the watchmen in inspecting the edifice. Portable fire-extinguishers 
are scattered about the building, and directions for saving the famous 
old portraits that hang on the walls are conspicuously posted. There 
is a peremptory order displayed that reads: ‘‘In case of fire get the 
Liberty Bell out of danger at any cost.” 





Lecav LiABrinities OF LaBor-unions.— Following the two recent 
English decisions holding the funds and offices of labor-unions pecunia- 
rily and legally liable for the injuries committed under their authority 
and procurement, comes a third English decision asserting still more 
emphatically the rights of employers to recover damages against the 
unions. This last case is that of Quinn against Leathem, an action 
brought against the officers and members of a trade-union who, in 
furtherance of the objects of the union, maliciously induced customers 
to cease to deal with a man not a member of the union, and in addition 
caused his servants to leave his ig es baa The House of Lords 
Court, by a unanimous vote, has just decided in favor of the employer 
in his suit brought for the damages he had sustained. The effect of 
this decision, as summarized by a London legal authority, is that “an 
interference, by threats of serious damage or annoyance, with the right 
of every man to earn his living in his own way, and to deal with persons 
who are willing to deal with him, is prima facie actionable, even when 
the coercion is applied not to the man himself, but to others for the 
purpose of injuring him. Whether in any particular case the inter- 
ference with a man’s business or employment is wrongful must be to a 
large extent a question of fact.’ In this Quinn case, the question as to 
whether the employer had sustained damage was left toa jury. The 
comment of the London 7imes on this decision is as follows: “ Any 
other result would have been a disgrace to the law of a civilized 
country. Every bully and ruffian would feel stronger and safer if con- 
duct such as that of some of the defendants passed unchallenged. The 
result is to be welcomed.’”’ — N. Y. Evening Post. 





B.J. Parkuit & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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ROHITKCTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
M ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 


College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


H{Y4® VARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
H. 


PROF. LANGFORD WARREN. 


ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 

ProF. ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








ScHooL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHoo.u or ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHooL oF PurRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Seere- 
tary of the University. 


A TELIER MASQUERAY 
123 East 23D STREET, NEw York Crry 
oth Year ; 
Architecture and Decorative Composition 
Rendering 


MONSIEUR FE. L. MASQUERAY 


WHITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 StTaTe STREET - + Boston. 


L OOMTIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System, Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oto STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceratnics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PrRoF. WARBEN P. Larrp. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H GaGary, 





B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co, 


Book S: 


“The Library of Congress.” 
a0 Piates, folio, Price $5.00. 


Amezican ArcHiTecr anp Burtpinc News Co. 








Elasticity __... 





is absolutely essential to durable varnish. 
obtained only by that careful selection of the raw 
materials used In manufacturing 
a 
Send for our Varnish List. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


it can be 


X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 


45 Broadway, New York 





ZYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs. 


























Wecontract to perform all labor and furnish al] mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shal] include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


SCAE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 
A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.’ 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


Books é 
“Croquis d’ Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


Price $6.70. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmerRICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


B% IES: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 








and Holland.” 











96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 





American ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 








ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 





Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 






Aen Se erm A ANB ar oo 






97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. 





New Yorg 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUPACTURERS’ BUILDING 





Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


.-IN.. 


Wrought Steel np 
Wrought Bronze 


INA 


Great Variety of Finishes 


The Salen Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES): 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write te the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W ITER 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


Ti ASD EA cimtoy conzvesrn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 
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SASH "LOCKS: : 
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SIMPLE DURABLE, SAFE. 

DWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = 
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THE W.ET_FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN,CONN. = 
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| “THIS work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and 


“to the lover of 


“ tions. 


“ history, 


“fathers may be 
Dial. 





“TBe Georgian Period,” 


If taken in the spirit of one 
“of Fiske’s histories, 
“in connection with it, 
“and charm would be great. 
“setting for incidents in Colonial 
it is not only consistent 
“but necessary, in order that a com- 
“plete idea of the lives of our fore- 


Colonial associa- 
and studiec 


its delight 
Asa 


obtained.” — Zhe 











| “La Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our irequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for aniuteiiais and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


Be se 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
fiaest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG. CO, 





DETROIT, U.S. A. 











UTCHER’S Boston POLISH 

is the best finish for 
FLOORS,... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH 60,, 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 













THE 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 






















Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfelio, 
14” x 161-2”, 
PRICE $5.00. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc., Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp —- half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER St., New YORK. 


Cathedral of 
St. FJobn the Divine. 
*k k 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 
inches, printed on plate-paper. 


14X20 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 
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The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
City Hall, New York, N. Y. «Doe ee ee at Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : ; j ; : : : “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Tate Sie Pe toa “ “ffee 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ina a teres 8: ike et oe “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pana. - + + «© «© we 


Fouad tae, See I ee a ew a “ 1741 
and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. Qo ap Ane, jh. Lage ape te 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, RL. . . «© «© - ~~ Soe 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. .  . a ag: 5 aaa a aie tad *. 9767 
Ghotet Chute, PR ee te we a Soa7 
St. Pauls Chand Seow Vom, PLY, 20 oS a we “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. package: OaRraes w: to: ug ieee aes wee fg 
Ficst Cinch, Pivots, Slee “ 1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . ; Ree Vode ¢ “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. eee oe * Siz 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - - + + «© > “= 1738 


Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . , ; " ; , ; “ 1700 
and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . . . ; Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ; : a : ; ‘ 7 bed 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ‘ ‘ pare ; ‘ “ $7 
. “Fier Sie, Siemens Se aes eo eo * to 
isan Gee See, is ee eS Se ae “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ‘ ; ; : : : , See : “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. . ; ‘ . : : : , “ 1743 


: and others. 
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Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . . .  .«. 67 Subjects 
Staircases get Le ae e: sig Sato oan" aa - 
Mantelpieces_ . ors ees oe oa ars | A 
EE eas Sat ee get orn lee! haga ee 
Raa ob an eer aa | Mg 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 





| Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 
imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 

We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 


The genuine article bears our trade-mark 
“QUILT.” 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturey BOSTON, TIASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


ON/ 
re 





yor 
a 


Wivhoocne sey." THE OKONITE CO., Lrto., 


WILtarp L. CANDEE, 
H. DuKant haseee) Mers. 





OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 Broapway, New YORK. 











[DIXON "S SILICA G RAPHITE 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. 
IT 1S ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRONTE WROUCHT 


IRON 


PAINT 


Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 











JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 


WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 

















THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


How to distinguish it from its many 





- FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 








NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 


WORKS, 
18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 





a 


: ; : , 1852 

imitations is carefully explained, with iilus- Yneorporated Originators of Felt Root- 

trations, in a little brochure which will be ws es 2000 ing in New England. 

se 2 ; f@pual» \YVY. Inventors and only Ma \u- 

ree ge ™ seoteall facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWitcourt. Pret 








“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Cex C. DAVIS, Trene x. 


Masonry in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 











| Price, Paper Cover - = 30 Cents. 


BY 


R. GUASTAVINO - «+ « Architect. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITHCT. 
HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 1s. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 











aQEEe 


_ 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating ————. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
eur Patent Iron Frame Oonstraction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated C: 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





The 


Star *« 


Ventilator 


RK 
“——? STORM-PROOF 
EFFECTIVE 
! FOR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND PAPER MILLS, 
DYE HOUSES, SLASHERS, ETC. 
Send for Illusirated Catalogue 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers 
Phila. 


New York Chicago Brooklyn 
Charlotte, N.C. 





Broomell’s 


VAPOR 
SYSTEM 


OF HEATING 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 


Superior to hot water heating. 
No pressure on radiators. 

No air valves. 

No noise. 

No machinery. 

Heat under perfect control. 


Easily installed by all steamfitters. 

Architects are requested to send blue prints 
with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


Vapor Heating Co. 
YORK, PA. 








The Search | 
for Work : 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn't 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured a 
7 . 
Salary-Raising 
Education 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Engineering, 
Cheraistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches. 
When writing state subject in 
which interested, 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 

















Books : 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 

Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 

Vol. IV. 


American Arcuitect anp Buitpinc News Co, 


120 Plates. Price $9.40. 
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It you SPECIFY 









Send 
for 


: : 
Samples. 
oe SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 
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2 Haberstroh & Son, 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior = Decorators = and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Reliet. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
~ I g 4 
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ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHALT MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. + + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, inkstained or smoked marbles 
to mew effects. 

Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 

Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD CO. 
130-132 West Front Street - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 








FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public paidings, 2 pitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 

For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New York. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @& BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = = New York City. 














Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 





‘*Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 


Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





B OOKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Flates. 


American ArcuiTect anp Bui_pixnc News Co. 


Price $6.00. 
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The reputation of a manufacturer making a standard article 
over a long number of years is the best guarantee of the quality of 
that article. Such an article guarantees itself. Anyone can offer 
a guarantee and take the risk of the result. The “ TAYLOR 
OLD STYLE” brand of Roofing Tin guarantees itself. 
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N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
- OF .. 


THE “"TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
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8,6 86.6 
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Rolling Mills and Blackplate Plant 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Tinplate Works 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Big Four 






‘Buffalo 
Route’ 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- IM 
>, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
% Warren J. Lynch, Geni. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. As 
Cincinnati. 
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INTERLOCK'NG 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the kitchen 
of a Fifth Avenue residence. 
Noiseless, non-slippery and 
thoroughly sanitary, soft and 
comfortable to the feet; laid 
directly over the old floor, 
whether wood or hard tile, 
etc. The finest floor for 
kitchens, laundries, bath 
rooms, billiard rooms, piazzas 
and all parts of business and 
public buildings. 
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New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 










New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago. . ... . .150 Lake St. 
St.Louis. .... . 41 No. 34St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B & 8S. Folding 






Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St.. Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 















ERSPECTIVES KEND£RED 


















IN PEN-AND-{NK AND WATER-COLOR, R. P. SOUTHARD Send for Pamphlet ot 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, General Supt. Building Construction j % i 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Takes entire charge of Building Operations Automatic Self Locking 





LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 


E. ELDON DEANE, Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorRK City. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS Manufacturers and eae 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 














; ows G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 
J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES o:nigoeaanieeag peepee 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO # OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE | 85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO “iapregaie siete veahiaen 
Removed to Owings Building. 4 P ee 








Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


“Topical Architecture > 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details, 





Published Monthly. 


NUMBER. NUMBER. 
1. Renaissance Doorways.—I. 11. Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 
2. Renaissance Doorways.—II. 12. Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 
3. Renaissance Capitals.—I. 13. Renaissance Cornices. 
4, Renaissance Capitals.—II. i4, Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
5. Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 15. Iron Gates and Railings.—IV. 
ee 16. Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 
6. Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 17. Lions 
7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. 18. Ecclesiastical Domes,—IV. 
8. Tombs. 19. Renaissance Pulpits. | 
9. Arabesques. 20. Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. | 
10. Sgraffito. 21. Renaissance Capitals.—lIII. . 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

6 quarterly - 18.00 

“—— Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agnete at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter's Luks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
l)wight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Kent-Costikyan, 
Keasbey & Mattison Oo. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Peck Bros. Co, 
Pitt, Wm. R, 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


ERCY DE V. BURTON has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture in Paris, Tex.; desires 
catalogues and samples. 














WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMEN. — Wanted, draughtsmen ex- 

perienced in ornamental architectural ironwork. 

New York position. Address “C. H. F.,” care Ameri- 
can Architect. 1344 





WANTED. 


OSITION WANTED. — An architect, civil en- 

gineer and practical builder experienced in fire- 
proof buildings, estimating, details, etc., desires a 
position with an architect or contractor. “C. W. 
A.,” 57 W. 128th St., New York. 1344 





WANTED. 


OSITION. — American, 40, designing, detailing, 

superintending; careful, reliable. European and 
American training and experience on good work. 
New York or vicinity only. “‘Manhattan,” care 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, N. Y. 1344 





WANTED. 


OSTTION. —Draughtsman with thirteen years’ 

experience, now employed ip smal! office, desires 

to makeachange. Particulars on application “No. 
13," American Architect office. 1345 





WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted at once, a good archi- 

tectural draughtsman; a man used to designing 
preferred. Apply by letter, stating references and 
salary desired. Peters & Rice, 812 Pemberton Build- 
ing, Boston. tf 





WANTED. 


gr WANTED. —A draughtsman of 13 
years’ general experience, and capable of hand- 
ling large work, seeks desirable engagement; best 
New York references furnished. Address “ Pan- 
American,” care American Architect. 1344 





WANTED. 


\ UPERINTENDENCE. — Architects can secure 
for regular or occasional superintendence and 

inspection and report on the condition of work 

Winthrop Alexander, 52 Kilby St., Boston. t.f. 











The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of.the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 

Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 

BaLtimore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth 8t. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Albia, Ia.— Plans have been completed for a new 
$20,000 depot to be erected here by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


Allenhurst, N.J.— A $300,000 hotel is to be erected 
by the Allenbirst Inn & Cottage Co. on the site of 
the old Allenhurst Inn, which was destroyed by 
fire recently. W. Johnston Quinn, proprietor of 
the Empire Hotel, New York City, is the president 
of the company. 

Appleton, Wis.— The citizens contemplate erect- 
ing a $30,000 theatre. 


Asheville, N. C.—It is proposed to erect here a 
brick and stone Y. M. C. A. Building, 60’ x 125’, 
costing $30,000. 

Atlanta, Ga.—J. H. Dinwiddie is the selected ar- 
chitect for the new Athletic Club building. ~- 


Atlantic City, N. J.— Contractors Doyle & Doak, 
Philadelphia, have the contract to build the new 
$250,000 apartment-house for John L. Young, on 
the ocean front at the corner of Tennessee Ave. 
The building will be six stories bigh and con- 
structed of Pompeiian brick, with ter: a-cotta trim- 
mings. It will contain 85 suites of apartments. 

Plans have been drawn by Rogers & Macfarlane, 
72 Moffat Building, Detroit, Mich., for a hotel to 
be erected here. Architect will let all contracts. 
It is to be seven stories high, of pressed-brick and 
cut-stone, have composition roof and steam heat; 
cost, $400,000. Bids close early in October. 

Augusta, Ga.—It is reported that James U. Jack- 
son will build a hotel in North Augusta to cost 
$300,000. 

Austin, Tex.—A State insane hospital is to be 
be erected here at a cost of $200,000. 

Baltimore, Md.—E. D. Preston, building inspector, 
is preparing plans for the proposed $15,000 engine- 
house; and the old engine-house 2, on Barre St., 
will be rebuilt for the Fire Board. 

Beloit, Wis.— Plans have been completed by A. L. 
Flege! & Uo., Racine, for a two-story factory build- 
ing, 82’ x 200’, for the Blake Knitting Works. It 
will be of brick and terra-cotta, have asphaltum 
roof and steam beat; cost, $20,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A. W. Cochran will build a 
four-story structure at the corner of 18th St. and 
4th Ave. Ryan & Son, contractors, Cost, $25,000. 

Boston, Mass.—A new fire-station is to be erected 
on Pittsburgh St., near Congress and A Sts. It is 
to be three stories with ells, 30’ x 93’. 

A two-story addition will be made to the office- 





building at 50 State St. for the Mass. Hospital Life 


BLACK and WHITE 
WEATHERPROOF 
ENAMELS 


For Exterior Work only. Specially adapted 
for Marine Work. Retain their lustre unde: 
all weather conditions. 


Harrison Bros. & Co.,, Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
2 am 
~. ~- ag 
tap ‘ $3 % ms The 
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\“Adjusto” 
Slop Sink 
Trap for 
, Wrought- 


Tron 


CIRCULARS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott lron Works 














to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Ins. Co, from plans by Chas. Brigham, 7 Mt. Vernon 
t 





Architects Wheelwright & Haven, Colonial Build- 
ing, have filed Pee for the building of the New 
Conservatory of Music at Huntington Ave. and 
Gainsbore St. Builders, Thompson, Starratt & Co.; 
cost, about $250,000. 

The low st bid, $84,995, for the construction of 
the municipal building on Columbia Road, Dor- 
chester, was submitted by the Morrill & Whiton 
Construction Co. 

Bristol, Tenn.—A large plant will be erected here 
by A. R. Ordway & Co., of Boston, for the manu- 
facture of reed chair stock and fancy decorative 
work, The company is already operating a plant 
in Boston. The cost of this one will be $50,000, 
and work is to proceed at once, 


Buckman, Minn. — It is stated that the Catholics 
eontemplate erecting a brick church to cost §$30,- 
000. 


Butte, Mont.—It is stated that Dr. J. W. Alexander 
and Paul Ozane are to erect a five-story building on 
Academy St., after plans by O. N. Nelson; cost, 
$30,000. 

Chamberlain, 8. D.— Plans have been drawn for 
a new $20,000 building at the Indian School. 


Chicago, 111.— The Union League Club is to have a 
new building. It will cover the ground occupied 
by its present home and that recently purchased 
on Custom-house Pl. Chicago architectural firms 
have been asked to submit designs 

Plans have been prepared by Charles W. Rapp 
for the improvement of the Staats-Zeitung building 
at the corner of 5th Ave, and Washington St. The 
addition is to be fireproof and the improvements 
will cost from $40,000 to $50,000. 

Plans have been prepared by Architect Arthur 
Foster for an $80,000 apartment-bouse to be built 
for Julian Blaine, at the corner of Grand Boulevard 
and 38th St. It is to be four stories in height, 100’ 
x 120’, and have fronts of Bedford stone and pressed 
brick. There are to be 24 apartments of eight 
rooms each. 

The seven-story building belonging to the Meyer 
estate at the eorner of Fan Buren and Franklin 
Sts. is to be remodelled after plans by Treat & 
Adler. Itis stated that the improvements will cost 


$40,000. 

Plans have been drawn by Architect John Gamble 
Rogers for a three-story apartment-house to be 
constructed at the corner of Sheridan Drive and 
Sunnyside Ave. at a cost of $60,000. The fronts of 
the building will be of gray stone with stone trim- 
mings. 

Designs have been prepared by Architect John 
Klucina for a $30,000 road-house to be built at W. 
50th St. and Ashland Ave. 

Plans have been prepared by C. A. Stonehill for 
a Colonial residence to be erected on Drexe) Boule- 
vard, between 49th and 50th Sts.; cost, $60,000. 

Plans have been drawn by J. E. O. Pridmore for 
a church to be erected on La Salle Ave. for the 
Catholic Apostolic Society. It will be one-story in 
height, 50’ x 130’, and will be constructed of pressed 
brick and Bedford stone trimmings and have a 





massive tower and belfry; cost, about $25,000, 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD LUMBER 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 


last for generations. 


REDWOOD SHINCLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 


Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., BOSTON, 


MASS, 








Stained or Natural. 





TAKE NOT NOTICE 


i LESS: 








NO PUT 
NO POINTS ocx 


rARLISLE| us, 


FALL OFF. 











»2-10 Sait ST. BOSTON. 











CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 
All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 
“Putty - less” Win- 


bury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Office, 101, W.74th St. 


APPLAUSE 


New York 
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Re “Topical Architecture.” 


FROM 
THE 


Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative study. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 22.) 
You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 


The “‘ Topical Architecture” 


( SYRAGUSE UNIVERSITY,” 


College of Fine Arts, 


I have looked over the plates of “‘ 
and think the idea excellent. 





| 


ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


(“ MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, % 


Boston, Mass.} 


F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architecture, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


_. Seta J. Tempce, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


[SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY,” New York.) 


is precisely what 


students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 
HAMLIN, 


A djunct Professor of Arc hitecture. | 
! 


[HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Camdridge, Mass.) 


This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 


LANGForRD WARREN, 


Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 


SO Scientific School, Harvard University. 
(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAzza., Pa.) 

The scheme embodied in your “‘ Topical A rchi- 

tecture’’ is most welcome, because it presents this 

Trouble and Ex- great abundance of illustrations properly classified 


for immediate reference. 


Warren P. Larrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


Syracuse, N. Y.) 


dows. Send for Book- Should find its way into the reference-room of 

Katyn every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
let. E. A. Carlisle, rooms of the architects, and the wate of cultured 
Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- men. tpwin H. Gaaarn, 


Professor of Architecture, 
Syracuse University. 


(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,” /thaca, NV. Y.] 


Topical A rchi- 


Avex. B. Trowsripcr, | 
Professer in Charge. | 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

A $40,000 apartment-building will be erected in 
Lake View for which Arehitect Geo. M. Garnsley 
has pgspered the plans. 

J. F. and J. P. Doerr, 138 Washington St., have 
prepared plans for a church and school for St. 
Raphael’s R. C. Church, to be erected on Justine 
St., near 60th St.,ata cost of $25,000. A parsonage 
to cost $9,000 is to be built adjoining. 

Fred’k W. Perkins, Montauk Biock, has com- 
pleted plans for a $50, 000 residence which L. Klein 
will erect on Grand Boulevard at 44th St. 

Treat & Adler, Auditorium Building, bave pre- 
pared plang for reconstructing the American Hide 
& Leather Company’s buildings on Elston Ave., 
+ meee Ingraham and Blackhawk Sts.; cost, $70,- 


~*~ F. Hughes, 429 W. 69th St., is taking estimates 
for the erection of a $20,000 apartment. building, 
35’ x 100’, at 67th St. and Prairie Ave., for Charles 
A. Mitchell. It will have steam heating and all 
modern improvements. 


Cleveland, 0.— The White Sewing Machine Co. 
contemplates building a factory and office-building 
to cost $20,000. 

J. M. Henderson will build a $20,000 Sunaeeey 
ee warehouse on. Eagle St. Plans by E. CO. 

mith 

Report states that bids are being received fora 
$40,000 e ight-story hotel to be built at 259 Erie St., 
by @ corporation recently organized by R. i 
Palmer, James R. Sprankle and others. 


Clinton, I11.— Plans have been prepared for a $70,- 
000 Catholic church, 


Colorado Springs, Col. — President W. F. Slooum 
has announced to the trustees of Colorado College 
the receipt of a gift of $100,000 toward the erection 
of the Hall of Science. The building will be —— 
than at first planned, and will cost $300,000. 


Columbia, Mo.—F. W. Poor is interested in the 
erection of a $50,000 hotel here, to be known as 
the Athens Hotel. 





Columbus, Neb.—The cornerstone was laid recently 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


for the North Opera-house, C, J.Scott, contractor. 
Cost, $25,000. 

Council Bluffs, I~.— Wickham Bros. have the con- 
tract for erecting the new Mercy Hospital for the 
Sisters of Mercy; cost, $60,000 

Crowley, La.—It is proposed to erect a $75,000 
court-house for Arcadia County. 

Dallas, Tex.— The new Century Cotton Mil! is to 
be erected here. The company bas a capital of 
$40,000. 

Des Motmes, Ia.— The Rock Island Railway has 
begun the erection of a new — depot. It will 
be of brick, 40’ x 200’; cost, $20,000. 

Duluth, Minn.— A seven-story fireproof building, 
100 x 140°, is to be erected at once for the Woivin 
Building Co, at lst St. and 3d Ave. It will cost in 
the — of $250,000. Plans by Palmer, 
Hall & Hunt, 

East Hampton, L. I.—I. H. Greene, Jr., Sayville, 
is drawing plans for a two and one-half story frame 
club-house for the Maidstone Club, to cost $25,000. 

Easton, Pa.—C. W. Bolton & Son, Philadelphia, 
have drawn plane for a new Y. M.C. A. building. 
The structure will be known as Brainerd Hall and 
will be three stories high, witha basement. It will 
be built of stone and finished in hardwood through- 
out, and contain an auditorium capable of seating 
350. 


Fairhaven, Mass. — It is proposed to build a large 
brick and stone structure at this place for the 
manufacture of packing paper. Many prominent 
citizens are interested in the prgject. 

Fall River, Mass.— A two-story brick and granite 
addition will be made to the plant of the Stevens 
Mill Corporation; estimated cost, $50,000 

Fayetteville, W. Va.— The contract for erecting 
the $40,000 jail and sberiff’s residence for Fayette 
County has been awarded the Pauly Jail Bldg. & 
Mfg. Co., of St. Louis. 

Framingham, Mass. — Report states that A. Fales 
& Sons’ Co. have the contract to erect the $30,000 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


annex to the State Normal School. 
Austin, architects. 

Frankford, Pa.—A large woollen mill is to ” 
erected soon by the Wingohocking Mills Co., 
be three stories high, of brick, stone and iron, bod 
to cost about $20,000. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— A stock ccmpany bes tren 
formed by Henry Prirgle and T. H. Carp, of Pelle 
ville, Ont., with a capital of $50,0(0, to copttitcta 
two-story prick factory building fcr ile n61u- 
facture of veneered doors. 

Houston, Tex.— The German Lutheran congrega- 
tion will build a $20,000 brick church, corner Teaes 
Ave, and Caroline St. 

A $100,000 Y. M. C. A. building is to be‘erected 
here. §. A. Kineaide, gen. sec. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—A $20,000 buildirg is to te 
erected by the Seminole Club at the corner of Main 
and Forsyth Sts. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.— The Kalimezoo Stcve Ce., 
having a capétal of $65,0C0, will erect a two-rtory 
factory, 122’ x 300’. 

Knoxville, Tenn. — Capt. W. P. Chamterlain ard 
T. 1, Stevens, president ard manager, respectively, 
of the Knoxville Iron Co., bave decided cn a plant 
to be erected here at a cost of $450,000. Theindica- 
tions are now very favorable for the erecticn of 
this new plant at once. 

Lafayette, Pa.— The Newbal) Engineering Co. bas 
awarded to Alfred Whitehead a contract to build a 
factory here, This structure wil) be a three-stcry 
steel-framed stone building costing $50,000. 


Lake City, Fla.— A $35,000 court-house is to be 
erected. Plans for construction have not yet been 
selected. 

Lexington, Mass.— Pians have been prepared by 
Cooper & Bailey, Equitable Building, for a three- 
story brick and granite school-house to cost $75,000. 

Livingston, Mont. — C.S. Haire, Helena, bas com- 
pleted plans for a $75,000 four-story hotel for A. O. 
Newton, manager of the New Albemarle. 


Stickney & 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Marinette, Wis.—It is reported that Isaac Stephen- 
son wil erect a public library building to cost $30,- 
000 if the city will maintain it. 

The German Catholic congregation will erect a 
$20,000 chareh. 

Maynard, Mass. — Seventy frame tenement-houses 
are to be erected here for the American Woolien 
Co. after plans by Merrill & Gilbert, architects, 
Lowell. General contract has been awarded E. W. 
Pitman, of Lawrenee. 

Memphis, Tenn.— Wilson & Marshal), 218 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Lil., have completed plans for a three- 
story residence for R. W. Harris; cost, $40,000. 

Menominee, Mich.— S&S. G. Maxwel), of Titusville, 
Pa., and H. L. Flanders, of Chicago, have organized 
a company with a capital of $100,000, to build a 
tannery in this city. 8S. M. Stephenson and others, 
interested. 

Nashua, N. H.—Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, of 
Boston, have drawn plans for the new two-story 
library building; cost, $40,000. 


Newark, O.—A new fire-engine house is to be con- 
structed in the north side of the city. 

Newaygo, Mich.— Plans have been prepared for 
the $20,000 warehouse, 50’ x 200’, for the Newaygo 
Cement Co, 

New Castle, Pa.—H. M. Wirsing, architect, is 
receiving bids for the construction of the $75,000 
one and two story plant, 132/ x 500’, for the She- 
nango China Co. 

Newport News, Va.— Thomas C. Kennedy, Balti- 
more, Md,, has plans for a brick and stone school- 
house, to be erected for the Xaverian Brothers, at 
a cost of $30,000. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— The American Express Co. is to 
erect a new building at Madison Ave. and 46th St. 
It will be a three-story brick and stone structure, 
200’ x 600’, and cost about $100,000. Plans have 
been prepared by Architect A. Herckel, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, and estimates are now being: eceived. 

Sass & Smallheiser, 29 Park Row, have plans for 
3 six-story brick tenements, 60’ x 60’, to be erected 
by Marasco & Abbote, 57 E. Houston St., at Broome 
and Mulberry Sts.; cost, $100,000. 

James E. Kirby, 722 Tremont St., bas plans for a 
brick and stone rectory, for Rev. Peter McNamee; 
cost, $50,000. 

Plans have been filed by the New York Telephone 
Co., 15 Dey St., for a four-story office-building, 50’ 
x 94, to cost $100,000. Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, 1123 
Broadway, architect. 

M. J. Garvan, 3307 Third Ave., has completed 
plans for a seven-story office-building, 46’ x 49’, to 
be erected by Matthias Haffen, at a cost of $60,000. 


Northfield, Mass.—It is reported that a gift of 
$32,000 has been offered the town by Francis Schell 
for the construction of a bridge across the Connec- 
ticut River. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—A $20,000 brick and stee) build- 
ing, 50’ x 100’, will be built in Niecetown by the 
Midvale Stee] Works. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Plans have been drawn by Mac- 
Clure & Spahr for a residence to be erected on 
Shady Ave., near 5th Ave., East End, for I. Chal- 
mers Darsie, of the Hecla Coke Co.; cost, $25,000. 

Mr. Charles Bickel, 525 Penn Ave., bas drawn 
plans for a $100,000 ten-story brick and steel build- 
ing for Hartje Bros. 

J.J. Flannery expecis to erect a store and apart- 
ment building on Forbes Ave., between Atwood 
St. and Meyran Ave.; cost, $200,000, 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Five brick residences will be erected in the city 

after plans by J. H. O’Donnell. Two of the houses 

will cost $25,000 each and the other three $15,000 
each. 

Portsmouth, N. H.—The contract for a coaling 
plant to be comstructed here has been awarded w 
Snare & Triest, of New York City, at $100,000. gessumys 

Racine, Wis.—F. W. Perkins, Montauk Block, 
Chicago, Ill., has diawn plans for an enlargement 
of the J. I. Case plow works; total cost, $150,000. 

Rankin, Pa. — The Croatian Catholics will erect a 
$40,000 brick church in the spring. 

Richmond, Ind. — A $400,000 cement-mili is to be 
built in this city by the Lehigh-Portland Cement 
Co., of Allentown, Pa. 

Scranton, Pa.— The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad will erect a new $300,000 depot 
here. 

Spartanburg, 8S. C.— The trustees of Limestone 
College are considering the erection of a iarge 
dormitory. 


St. Paul, Minn.—G, H. Johnston, 712 Hamilton 
Building, has prepared plans for 2 three-story 
residences on Summit Ave., one for Chas. Schune- 
man and the other for J. W. Cooper; cost, $22,000 
each. 

A three-story residence will be erected for G. A. 
Prince on Summit Ave., after plans by Louis Lock- 
wood, 55 Germania Life Building; cost, $13,000. 

Swissvale, Pa.—'‘lhe Swissvale Nationa) Bank con- 
templates erecting a $20,000 bank building. 

Taunton, Mass.— A two-story brick knitting-mill, 
50’ x 150’, is to be erected here by a syndicate of 
prominent men including the managers of the 
Winthrop Cotton Yarn Mill; cost, about $40,000. 

Terre Hante, Ind. — A new $50,000 edifice will be 
erected by the Centenary Society. 


Uniontown, Pa.—James A. McGonigle, Leaven- 
worth, Kan., has received the contract for the 
construction of the twelve-story fireproof office- 
building, 120’ x 150’, costing about $700,000 for the 
First National Bank. 

Waynesburg, Pa.—J. W. Woltz, York, has been 
selected to prepare plans for the $35,000 school- 
house soon to be erected here. 

Weatherly, ia. — It is stated that the plans for the 
$100,000 school-house have been completed and 
approved by Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Marcella St., three-st’y bk. & 
st. aparts., 45’ x 61’, comp. roof, stoves; $20,000; 
o., Harris Berman; b., J. Walsh. 

Chicago, 11). — Sizty-ninth St. and Jefferson Ave., 
three-st’y bk. apart., 33’ x 120’, steam; $20,000; o., 
Edward Hartrath; a.,H.K. Holsman, Y.M.C. A 
Building. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Fortieth St., 
nr. Willis Ave., 4 five-st’y' bk. & st. flats, 37’ x 86/; 
$120,000; o., The Gaines-Roberts Co., 677 E. 137th 
St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Tomah, Wis.— Two-st’y bk. high school, fan-heat- 

ing; $20,000; a., Van Kyn & De Gelleke. 
HOTELS. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— W. Forty-seventh St., Nos. 124- 
126, nine-st’y bk. & st. hote), 37’ x 90’, plastic slate 
roof; $200,00°: o. & a., Henry Andersen, 1183 Broad- 
way. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSES. 
Boston, Mass.— Newcastle Road, nr. Faneuil St., 
@ Ward 25, two-st’y fr. dwell., 32’ x 35’, pitch roof, 
furnace; $5,000; o. & b., Brooks Walker, 11 Mount- 
ford St. 

Hampshire St., No. 71, Ward 17, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 28’ x 50’, flat roof, stoves; $7,000; o. & b., 
J.J. Reagan & Co., Hampden St. 

River View Road, nr. Rameleigh St., Ward 25, 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 29’ x 41’, shingle roof, hot air; 
$5,500; o., W. N. Parsons, Keene, N. H.; a., G. E. 
Parsons, 850 Tremont ~~ 

Carmen St., nr. Faxon St., Ward 20, two st’y fr. 
dwell., 36’ x 41’, shingle roof, bot air; $5,000; o., 
C. H. Greenwood; a., J. T. McClintock, 23 Court 


St. 

Blue Hill Ave., No. 94, Ward 17, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26’ x 53’, flat roofs, furnaces; $7,000; o., 
Bridget Quinn; a., T E. Sheehan, 945 Tremont 
Building. 

Kingsdale St., nr. Bernard St., Ward 20, two-st’y 





* fr. dwell., 25’ x 49’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., 


Mary H. Hannan; a. & b., R. J. Yeo, 7 Stratton St., 
Dorchester. 

Draper St., No. 150, Ward 20, three-st’y bk. dwell., 
52 x 56’, flat roof, steam; $8,000; o., Mary E. Mc- 
Laughlin; a., J. Mulcahy, 66 State St. 

Browning Ave., nr. Bernard St., Ward 20, two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 49’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,00(); 
o., Mary H. Hannan, 33 Bernard St.; a. & b., R. J. 
Yeo, 7 Stratton Road. 

Endicott St., nr. Endicott Ct., Ward 6, three-st’ 
bk. dwell., 23’ x 46’, flat roof, stoves; $6,000; o. 
b., Nathan Fritz, 70 Barton St. 

Draper St., No. 98, Ward 20, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
32’ x 40’, pitch roof, furmace; $5,000; o., a. & b., 
J. H. McKenna, 36 Barry St., Dorchester. 

Hobson St., nr. Hobart St., Ward 26, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 29 x 46’, shingle roof, hot air; $5,200; 0. 
W. N. Parsons; a., G. E. Parsons, 850 Tremont 
Building. 

Bowdoin St., Nos. 263-65, Ward 25, 2 four-st’y bk. 
dwells., 28’ x 68’, flat roofs, steam; $15,000; o.,. Mary 
E. McLaughlin, Sharon; a., J. Mulcahy, 66 State 
St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Engert St., nr. Humboldt St., 2 
three-st’y bk. dwells., 9’ 3” x 57’; $12,000; o., Chas. 
Buehl, 247 Kingsland Ave.; a., L. Berger, 300 St. 
Nicholas Ave. 

Degraw St., nr. Kingston Ave., 17 three-st’y bk. 
dwelis., 20’ x 45’; $76,500; o., Geo. A. Stimpson, on 
premises; a., C. Wagner, 135 Fourteenth St. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Marcel/a St., three-st’y bk. & 
st. dwell., 45’ x 61’, stoves; $20,000; 0., Harris Ber- 
man; b., J. Walsh. 


Memphis, Tenn. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., slate roof, 


pet air; $7,000; o., J. Summerfield; a., B. C. Alsup 


0. 
Two-si’y bk. & st. dwell., slate roof, hot water; 
$9,000; o., Henry Loeb; a., B. 6. Alsup & Co. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 

( Houses Continued.) <r 

New York, N. ¥.— Park Ave., nr. 138th St., three- 

st’y bk. dwell. & store, 50’ x 80’; $10,000; 0. & b., 

L. D. Retman, 566 Courtlandt Ave.; a., Cunning- 
ham & Bullard, 148th St. & 3d Ave. 

Seventy-ninth St., nr. Madison Ave., five & six- 
at’y bk. & st. dwell., 35’ x 77’, copper & tile roof; 
$55,000; o., Mrs. Sidney D. awa) Hempstead, 
L. L.; a., Warren & Wetmore, 3 E. 33d St. 

Owatonna, Minn. — Three-st’y & base. bk. dwell., 
55’ x 66’, ate roof, steam; $20,000; o., W. H. 
Kelly; a., F. B. & L. L. Long. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

Detroit, Mich. — Park St., six-st’y bk. & st. office- 
building, 80’ x 90’, comp. roof, steam; $225,000; o., 
People’s Telephone Co., 36 Campan Building. 

STABLES. 

Boston, Mass. — Hanson Ave., nr. Savoy St., Ward 

9, five-st’y bk. stable, 36’ x 132’, comp. roof, steam; 
70,000; o., F. D. Gordon Est.; a., Wheelwright & 
Haven, Colonia! Building. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Maujer St., nr. Waterbury St., fr. 
stable, 22’ x 95’; $1,000; o., Charles Frohnhoefer, 877 
Grand St.; a., A. Rissler, 18 High St., Maspeth, 
L. I 





STORES. 
Memphis, Tenn. — Two-st’y bk. store, comp. roof; 
$7,500; o., R. B. Snowden, Main St.; a., Chigizola 
& Hanker. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. PROPOSALS. 


houses, 815 Howard St., Omaha, Neb., 235 Johnson 
St., Chicago, Ill., and 77 Wooster St., New York, 
N. Y., and at the school. 1344 


OURT-HOUSE. 





WAREHOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— NN. Tenth St., nr. Berry St., six- 
st’y bk. storage building, 50’ x 85’, gravel roof; $32,- 
000; o., S. E. & M, Vernon, 57 Duane St., N. Y.; a., 
L. Berger & Co., 300 St. Nicholas Ave. 

New York, N. Y.— Christopher St., Nos. 10-12, 
eight-st’y bk. warehouse, 40’ x 84’, felt & gravel 
roof; $50,000; o., The Waverly Realty Corporation, 
26 Christopher St.; a., Jardine, Kent & Jardine, 


[At Bainbridge, Ga.) 
The Board of County Commissioners of Decatur 
County will on October 15 receive bids for the 
building and completion of a court-house building to 
be erected in the city of Bainbridge, Ga., to cost not 
1262 Broadway. exceeding. $35,000. B. A. LYTLE, chairman, Bain- 
E£. Sixty-eighth St., Nos, 501-541, six & eight-st’y | bridge, Ga. 1345 
bk. beer storage, 99’ 10 x 144’ 7/7, conerete roof; | — aie 
$100,000; o., Central Brewing Co., 68th St. & East 
River; a., William Griesser Construction Co., 11 
Broadway. 





ONSTRUCTION. 

[At Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Philadelphia, Depot D. M. Dept., 1428 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until October 14, 1901, for the construction 
of an addition to office-building at Schuylkill] Arsenal, 
this city, in accordance with plans and specifications 
to be seen at said arsenal. COL. JOHN V. FUREY, 

assistant quartermaster general, U.S. Army. 1345 








PROPOSALS.” 


DDITION TO SCHOOL, 

[At Chilocco, Okla. Ter.) 

Bids will be received by W. A. Jones, commissioner - 
of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., until October | Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
7, for the construction of a stone addition to the chitect, Washington, D.C., September 23, 1901. Sealed 
school-building at Uhilocco, according to plans on proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
file at the following offices: The Traveler, Arkansas | P. M. on the 7th day of November, 1901, and then 
City, Kan.; the Journa/, Kansas City, Mo.; the | opened, for the genera! construction of the U. S. 
Record-Herald, Chicago, 111; the Builders’ and | Custom-house at New York, N. Y., in accordance 
Traders’ Exchanges, Omaha, Neb., and Milwaukee, | with the drawings and specifications, copies of which 
Wis.; the Northwestern Manufacturers’ Association, | may be had at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
St. Paul, Minn.; the United States Indian ware- | tect on application to this office, or the office of the 
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[“4 Hit, a Palpable Hit !”| — HAMLET. 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. — 


Published Monthly.— $3.00 per year. 


Applause from the Professiop. 


ArutncTon, N. J. 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” are very satisfactory 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 
FRANKLIN L. NAYLOR. 


Ba.Timore, Mp. 

WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as laid out for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 

Wyatt & NOLTING. 

I AM much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and think 

it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. 
Ben]. B. OwENs. 
Boston, Mass. 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 
H. A. Howe, Jr. 


I FIND “ Zopical Architecture” excellent at the price. 
RICHARD D. ANABLE. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
WE consider the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” a valu- 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 
LANSING & BEIERL. 
Cepar Rapips, Ia. 
Wz: think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ Zopical Architecture” will be a very 


Ex Paso, Tex. 
Am pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and consider your 
scheme of publication good. EDWARD KNUZELL. 


Granp Rapips, Micu. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” is a most useful publica- 
tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro- 
fession. H. A. CREAGER. 


Hartrorp, Vr. 
Ir certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 
price of publication. LouIs SHELDON NEWTON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” will succeed. 
C. A. WALLINGFORD. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zopical Archs- 
tecture” promise much. It will give him, cheaply, classified 
and well-selected working material. The simultaneous pub- 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 
objects is highly commendable. It is giving the draughts- 
man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 
value of which it is now hard to judge. 

BENJ. LUBSCHEZ. 


I REGARD “7Zopical Architecture” as a useful periodical 
for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 
the profession. G. GARVEY. 








satisfactory and profitable work to own. 
JOSSELY' 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


& TAYLOR Co. 


Mitwavuker, Wis. 
, 


JuDGING by the numb»’s I have already received, “ 7ofical 


Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. 


Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with “ Zopfical Archi- 


tecture.” A. G. ZIMMERMAN. 


Cincinnati, O. 


WE think well of “7Zopical Architecture” and think it 


will prove useful to us. 


CHARLES FitrzGERALD. 


“Topical Architecture” gives promise of being useful. 


Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub- 
jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 


office use. 


S. HANNAFORD & Sons 


CLEVELAND, O. 
“Topical Architecture” 
library and draughting-room. 


will prove a valuable adjunct to a 


Ferry & CLAS. 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 


I FIND the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” exceedingly 
interesting. The scheme of the publication I think a most 


excellent one. 


s 


R. Rosenstock & Co. 


Corumata, S. C. 


H. B. CLEMENT. 


Newsuracu, N. Y. 


Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 


WE are very much pleased with the issues of “ 7opical 
Architecture” which have reached us so far, and we find 


them of the greatest usefulness. 


Witson & EDWARDs. 


Detroit, Micu. 


FREDERICK N. SNEED. 


New Haven, Conn. 


JuDGING by the few numbers of the publication that 


Ir seems that subscribing to “7Zofical Architecture” is 


practically buying an architectural library on the installment 
plan F. CARL POLLMAR. 


East Sr. Lov:s, Iii. 


have received, it will be a useful publication. 


L. W. RopInson, 


New Rocue re, N. Y. 


I aM of the opinion that “ 7Zopical Architecture” on its 
present plan will be a valuable publication and useful to 


both practising architects and student: 


I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” a valuable architectural 
periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 


will make an invaluable library for an architect's office. 


A. B. FRANKEL. 


FreD E. WINTER. 


New York, N. Y. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” a good publication. 


Cass GILBER‘1, 








PROPOSALS. 
architect, Cass Gilbert, 111 Fifth Ave.. New York, 
N.Y. Applications must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied cheque for $250 which will be held at this office 
until the return of drawings and specifications. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
13 


J AIL. 
[At Meridian, Miss.) 
It is stated that bids for constructi: g a $35, = _ 
ere wanted until November 4 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., September 12,1901. Sealed pro- | 
posals will be received at this «ffice until 2 o’clock | 
P. M. on the 22d day of October, 190!, and then | 
opened, for the instalation of a co: duit and wiring | 
system forthe U.S. Post-office Building at Stockton, 
California, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be obtained at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction at Stockton, California, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOK, 
Supervising Architect. 1344 





PROPOSALS. 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D.C., September 13th,1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 4th day of October, 1991, and then 
opened, for resetting five hor zontal tubular steam 
boilers and installing smokeless furnaces in the U.S. 
Court-house, Custom-house and Post-office building 
at Omaha, Neb., in accordance with drawing and 
specification, copies of which will be furnished at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect, upon appli- 
cation at this office or at the office of the Custodian 
of the building, at Omaha, Neb. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, eittananns Architect. 1344 








GEWERS. 
{At Columbia, Mo.) 

Notice is hereby given that the City Council of 

| Columbia, Mo., will receive until October Ist, 
| 1901, bids for furnishing materia! and labor neces- 
sary to construct sewers in district No. 6 in said city. 
Plans, specifications and instructions to bidders can 
be seen and forme of proposals obtained at the office 
| of the City Clerk, JOHN S. BICKNELL, city —_ 











PROPOSALS. 


eiahoee 

{In District of Columbia.) 
Office of the Commissioners, D. C., Washington, 
D. 0. Sealed proporals will be received at this office 
until October 5, 1901, for constructi: g sewers in 
the District of Columbia. Specifications a) d blank 
forms of proposals may be obtained at this office. 
HENRY &. F. MACFARLAND, JOHN W. Russ, 

LANSING H, BEACH, commissioners, D. C. 

1344 


IDROKEN STONE. 
[At Galveston, Tex.) 


U. 8S. Engineer Office, Galveston, Tex. Sealed bids 
for furnishing about 125, 000 tons ‘large riprap, small 
riprap and broken stone, will be receive “until 
October 1, 1901. For information apply . = 
RICHE, capt., engrs. 


OU RT-HOUSE. 
[At Bainbridge, Ga. | 
Bids are wanted October 15 for building and com- 
pleting a court-bouse, cost not to exceed $35,000. 
B. A. LYTLE, chmn. bd. of county commrs. on 
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MineRAL Woot ___ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Oirculars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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“PLATINUM on CARBON 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 




















By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





THE 


ARTIST) x sxe 


An Ilustrated Monthly Record MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 | meus Printing. | 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which CHAS. . MOSS, P 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European - ss Bed de Bestes 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. ; 


movement in America. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


TOs SEAL. WILLIAM L. RUTAN 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art ~~""1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC ____ ROOFING DUCK. ve, 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 135 State St., 

Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 

THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- ae SASH CORD. 
lished is Tue Artist.” SILVER LAKE CoO., 
LITERARY WORLD 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 

“. . . Handsome and engaging candidate SEAM-FACE CGCRANITE. 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. . . GILERETH —s FACE GRANITE 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and | Park Row Buildin New York. 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- ing St., Boston. 
sions.” 


7s RES MC WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- Park Row Bldg.. New York 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 176 Federal St., Boston. ? 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Professional 
Ethics. mr 





The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 





“i Prepared in Conformity with the 

sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
ae Recommended to its [Members by 

“iS | the Boston Society of Architects, 
Wwas*s«-++teeeeeeee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
+ + 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

a 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

od 

Section 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SecTIon 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

. 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

. 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
ilustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE ; CITY OFFICES : 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. i 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams St, 


CHICAGO. 
Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


———— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OrFice, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 


~~) 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 


Send for i 








Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ — 'tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 























133-135... f 
TE HH. B. SMITH CO, teat iomt} ease non vrtoce Seer, | 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Books ? | 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 





81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12 00. 





American ArcHITEcT AND Bui_piInc News Co. 





Factory : Westfieid, Mass. 
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EsTasuisHep 1853. ' 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE =“ 
Polygon — 


Conductor | 
Pipes at 
Won’t Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 

gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 





Send for Catalogue. 





29333333 2335S332F> 3399923999999999339222a, 
PHE 


Seee 


Gorton Side-Feed Boilers 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 77 Oliver Street Old Colony Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS $5.00 PER COPY. 
American Architect and Building News Co. 





Seceeececeecceccece 
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Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 
The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O, 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ART METALWORK. 


Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 
BD nb censtsnstentinvecssaseeunl (mon) 


ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 
Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... 
BLINDS (Venetian). 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- 
LINQtOD, Vb..eceeseeccevccceccecseess 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Moss, Chas. E., 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 
owncnsecccscccen sccobonessoceses (eow) 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 


BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pitteb’g, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. a York. 
\ 
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CAPITALS (Carved). 
0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eo0w) 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
Thiele, E., New York 
CEMENT PAVING. 
Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, IIl....... 
CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
GERBER, Pee ccccccscccccssccssvcsec 
CLOTHES-DRYER. 
Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... 
CONDUCTORS. 
American Steel Roofing Co., The, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... ......... 2.6. cee 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington-on- 
Hadson, N. ¥ 
CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
a eer 
Rutan, William L., Boston........,.. 
DOUIRAIR TE Waknasciockehieibedanshes 
| CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
| Rutan, William L., Boston..... enecens 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Wcrks, Boston. (eow) 





CREOSOTE STAINS. 
8S. Cabot, Boston............+.+++s000e 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
| Samue) Cabot, Boston, Mass...... eee 


| DECORATORS. 
L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
DOORS 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


| DOORS (interior Finish). 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAUCETS. 
Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 
FILING DEVICES. 








FILTER. 


Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
Seaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa. 


FIREPROOF DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FIREPROOPING. 

Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Ill.,..... 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo,, New York..........++++. 
FIREPROOP SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
FLUSHOMETER. 

Kenney Co., The, New York.......... 
FPLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Il....... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 
GREASE (Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pitteb’g, Pa. 








